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T HIS year the American Vocational Association cele- 
brates its twenty-fifth anniversary. In reviewing 
the accomplishments of vocational education and indus- 
trial arts for the past twenty-five years, we begin to 
realize the progress which has been made. The promo- 
tion and development of this type of education has been 
phenomenal. In order to continue the progress made, 
it is the sincere hope of the officers and the members of 
this Association that this year we will see allotted to vo- 
cational education funds some of the additional funds 
originally set up in the George-Barden Bill. 


The purpose of the American Vocational Association 
is to promote and encourage the development of all forms 
of vocational education and industrial arts. 


Recognition is based on a sound program, and a sound 
program of education relies on the teachers in the field. 
We are very fortunate, in the fields of education repre- 
sented in the American Vocational Association, to have 
teachers in the field who are not only professionally 
trained but who have had contacts with business, indus- 
try, and the farm. It is very unusual to have educa- 
tional people who are trained as teachers and, at the 
same time, have had practical experience. This, to me, 
has been one of the reasons for the great success of our 
type of education. 


An association is valuable only insofar as it is of serv- 
ice to its membership. We, as officers of the American 


AVA, A Service Organization .... . . Editorial 


Vocational Association, must make it possible for our 
membership to be: Informed about new developments 
in the various fields represented, acquainted with new 
methods of instruction, familiar with new teaching tech- 
niques, supplied with data relative to legislation in gen- 
eral and specifically that is affecting our fields of work. 
Above all, our membership must be kept informed about 
the teacher, his problems, and the solution of those prob- 
lems. I think this function should never be lost sight 
of by the American Vocational Association. 

We must: remember that an organization has great 
possibilities but only insofar as it stands together, agreed 
on its philosophy, and set up so that this philosophy may 
not only be developed but may become known and un- 
derstood by everyone. 

We are asking the assistance of all our members in 
making it possible for the American Vocational Associa- 
tion to render this service. Therefore, will each of you 
feel it your responsibility to suggest problems to be 
solved, to offer suggestions on the solution of problems 
which you have met, to give us ideas and trends in your 
specialized field, to see that through the American Vo- 
CATIONAL JOURNAL we bring to you that information and 
those suggestions which make it easier for you not only 
to interpret your work but to do the job all of us must 
do each day. 

Frank C. Moore, President, 
American Vocational Association. 
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Eprror’s Nore: Last fall the Committee on Research and Publications of the AVA 


issued a publication designed to acquaint our fellow-workers in general education and 
the.general public with the purposes and accomplishments of vocational education. The 
booklet came to the attention of administrators and instructors in vocational education 
and aroused so much interest among our own AVA members that we decided to give 
the statement even wider circulation and are reprinting here, for the benefit of all AVA 


members, the entire text of the booklet. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


YE 


America’s future sits today at a schoolroom 
desk. It is our young people who must shape 
the national future and insure the country’s 
continued progress both social and economic. 
What are our public schools doing to enable 
youth to carry such a burden? 

Citizens-to-be must be capable of more 
than mere existence under our flag’s protec- 
tion. All Americans have an obligation to 
contribute to the national growth and the pres- 
ervation of our ideals. The youth of America 
need more than adequate preparation to meet 
this responsibility. They need appropriate and 
complete preparation, with equality of oppor- 
tunity to secure it. They need education and 


WHAT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION is an inescapable part of 

the education for a total life-pattern; it adds but 
one feature to an educational pattern of the recent 
past, the belief that training for work is not only a 
necessity but a valuable ingredient in acquiring a com- 
plete education. This belief is not new. Work experi- 
ence has been regarded as educational for centuries. 
Its bond with cultural education was not broken until 
the monastic and scholarly isolation of the Middle Ages 
set up an ideal of intellect as divorced from all physical, 
emotional and economic necessities. The requirements 
of modern life demand a return to the earlier concept 
of education. 


Some years ago the term “vocational education” was 
misinterpreted to mean only those forms of education or 
training absolutely essential for the performance of 
specialized occupational skills. Now, in the usually 
accepted sense, vocational education on the secondary 
level includes any and all knowledge and training that 
will contribute to a satisfying and useful life of employ- 
ment. This involves education in general, together 
with emphasis on preparation for entry into an occu- 
pational field. It also includes education and training 
for those employed persons who need further knowledge 
or added skills to keep pace with changing conditions 
and to retain employment already held. It may provide 
training for improvement or advancement in such em- 
ployment, or for transfer from one field of occupation 
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training that will enable them to adjust them- 
selves to the demands of the modern world in 
which they live. They need to appreciate the 
moral, the intellectual, the aesthetic values in 
order to enjoy a satisfying personal life. And 
in particular, they need the means to provide 
financially for that life. 

Educators are much concerned about satis- 
fying the needs of these young Americans with 
an education which will embrace all the ele- 
ments so that they may not only exist but 
really thrive in a contemporary and exacting 
environment. All the goals of true education 
in this country converge upon this single ob- 
jective. 


to another as made necessary by technological changes. 

However, vocational educators are not investing the 
term with any aura of magic, nor are they so biased as 
to suppose that any single phase of education can stand 
alone. Vocational education is fundamentally educa- 
tive and is so accepted by all progressive educators. 
Emphasis is not alone on competency in preparation 
for a job. Personal development comes first, in the 
form of education for character-building and good citi- 
zenship. It is a fact, however unpalatable, that to enjoy 
the advantages of our democracy, our higher standard 
of living, and our leisure for pleasant avocations, one 
must have a definite and satisfactory income. 

The vocational-education pattern assures the young 
person the means to support himself as an individual. 
It develops the characteristics of good citizenship and 
prepares him to become a load-bearing member of a 
productive society. It helps him to obtain through his 
own efforts some of the privileges and enjoyments pos- 
sible in our democratic society. Vocational education 
is not a thing apart. It is an essential and indivisible 
component of good education, if education is to be re- 
garded as a whole with aims and purposes as set forth 
in the preceding paragraphs. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AT PRESENT 


As economic life becomes more complex and competi- 
tive almost every American will experience the need to 
earn a living, and more vocational education in the 
schools will be required. So much of the color and 
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Vocational education in 
power resources in rural 


A group of young farm boys learn by doing. 





agriculture assures wise use of avai 
areas 


satisfaction in life is derived from one’s choice of an 
occupation that vocational education first attempts to 
discover and use—rather than by-pass—the natural 
incentives of individual interest and aptitude. Records 
of our secondary schools point up the importance of 
economic pressure upon a large majority of students, 
since only 20 per cent of those who enter these schools 
are able or care to go on to colleges or professional 
institutions. Vocational education in the secondary 
schools meets the demands of this majority through a 
logical, realistic and democratic focusing of educational 
effort upon the need at hand without sacrificing any- 
thing of the educational ideal. 

Already in existence are many excellent programs of 
vocational education in the public school systems. Here 
the term usually refers to education and training of 
less-than-college-grade in the four major fields of our 
national economy: Agriculture, Commerce, Homemak- 
ing, and Trade and Industry. Industrial Arts, which is 
organized to contribute to a person’s total education, 
provides exploratory experiences and background for 
the vocational preparation. 

Vocational programs in the secondary schools are 
either comprehensive or specialized. Either type of 
program trains for employability of young people, pro- 
viding at an early age the disciplinary, character-build- 
ing, citizenship-training, interest-holding values of work 
and easing the strain of student adjustment at the 
beginning of paid employment. Either type recognizes 
the responsibility of the school to assist the individual 
—through guidance, social studies and health education 
—to understand the facts about his own abilities and 
how to use them to the fullest advantage. A balance of 
individual development, not job-training alone, is the 
underlying purpose. 

One important aspect of vocational programs is the 
contribution made by advisory committees to the meth- 
ods and content of the courses given. These committees 
are composed of leaders in industry, management and 
labor, as well as in education. Management explains 
the employment opportunities and the desired standards 
of education and competency. Labor defines specific 
job-skills and the technical comprehension each type 
of job requires. School representatives interpret these 
facts and provide courses to teach the skills, supply the 
related technical knowledge and provide the background 
necessary for good citizenship and occupational com- 
petency. Practical cooperation from an interested com- 
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munity tends to develop curricula to meet the real needs 
of its youth. 


In most vocational programs, the methods of educa- 
tion in vogue are those which have proved effective for 
either the teen-age or adult students who learn by doing 
and by repetition in actual job situations under super- 
vision. Younger and older students alike find that such 
reality facilitates learning and remembering. “Busy 
work” will not do! 

States which take advantage of the financial aid 
available from the federal government must match, 
from state or local funds or both, whatever funds they 
receive for vocational education. In all states the 
operation of the program is entirely optional, devoid of 
either federal dictation or control. Each of the par- 
ticipating states must organize and submit a workable 
state plan. Usually state boards of vocational educa- 
tion carry out the original purposes and provisions of 
state vocational education programs through their local 
boards and local advisory committees, with due regard 
for local conditions and in the best interests of the 
separate communities. 


FOR WHOM IS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


It is for all who must acquire vocational education 
to provide a livelihood for themselves and their families 
In this country, with its characteristic attention to 
financial success, it is natural that the 60 million men 
and women who are its workers should have a deep and 
abiding interest in education that is vocational. It is 
education that will enable them and their children to 
become self-sufficient individuals with an income. In 
the secondary schools it includes additional education 
to acquaint them with the cultural side of life which 
they may hope to enjoy later in their progress as 
earners. 

The part the public school can take in this process 
is a triple one. It can serve: (1) young people in 
school, (2) those out of school, and (3) adults in the 
locality. Paramount is the right kind of education, 
made available when it will be of the greatest value, 
and where it will reach those who need it most. This 
form of “worker insurance” is worthwhile protection 
against the hazards of a rapidly changing occupational 
and technological structure—especially since age is no 
barrier in securing this type of insurance. 

Vocational education is not rightfully limited to any 
1.Q. level. Not all who lack interest or rebel at courses 
and subjects offered them are subnormal individuals. 
Many simply have different or stronger ideas about 
what they want, or their natural capacity is in other 
lines. Not all students of exceptional mentality are 
ordained for professional careers. Many with above- 
average minds cannot afford a long period of formal 
education because of economic pressures. 

Vocational education should not be a dumping ground 
for retarded students, though often such students can 
profit if the vocational work for them be confined to a 
limited number of manual skills. Students in all ap- 
proved vocational classes, however, beginners and ad- 
vanced alike, must have the intelligence and ability to 
profit from the instruction given for the occupation 
involved. 

Parents, psychologists, psychiatrists, educators—even 
the adult and adolescent students themselves—are in- 
sisting that society provide more vocational education 
and training, not in lieu of the cultural studies but as 
an essential supplement and a necessity to our way of 
life. An indispensable part of this program should 
be comprehensive vocational guidance. 
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THE NATION NEEDS SKILLED WORKERS 


One of the most valuable functions of vocational edu- 
cation is the discovery and development of natural 
ability. If we are to retain our international leadership 
in the field of industry and production, friction between 
the worker and the life he leads must be lessened, and 
the right kinds of workers must be trained. When the 
educational system does not satisfy the nation’s need 
for certain types of workers, nor the desires of the 
workers themselves, there is evident need for correction 
in our methods for developing human resources. The 
large proportion of our population whose work depends 
more and more upon technical knowledge and manual 
skill has still too little training and too little opportunity 
to acquire such training. The importance of this situa- 
tion nationally is understood when we realize that three 
out of every four persons now at work need—or have 
had to acquire in hit-or-miss fashion—instruction of 
this kind. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PREPAREDNESS 


Our participation in World War II made urgent the 
rapid and effective training of masses of inexperienced 
persons. An unprecedented feat of training on such a 
vast scale and in such short time was made possible 
through close cooperation between the federal govern- 
ment and those vocational schools equipped to handle 
the problem. Many such schools in populated centers 
operated 24 hours a day to meet the emergency. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. Office of Eduction as many as 12 
million persons were thus qualified for essential war- 
production jobs. In addition the vocational schools 
were the direct producing (or training) agency for per- 
sons to take over the jobs in distribution and agricul- 
-ture left vacant by those entering the war industries 
or the armed forces. 

One valuable lesson from this period of stress which 
must not be forgotten is that our final strength as a 
nation in war or in peace lies in the effective coopera- 
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tion, effort and adaptability of our citizens. It is im- 
perative that we continue to maintain our ability to 
produce and the faculty for adjusting ourselves to sud- 
den, unexpected demands upon our manpower if we are 
to retain our position as a people proud and confident 
of our destiny. We can no longer afford to waste any 
of our resources, least of all our human ones. 


ADEQUATE VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


A balanced correlation of training and work experi- 
ences leading to an occupation, of cultural studies, and 
those studies related directly to the chosen occupational 
field, of complete and effective guidance—together with 
the usual health instruction and student extracurricular 
or recreational opportunities—is the base upon which 
any good vocational program must be built. Experi- 
ence has proved it most desirable that 50 per cent of the 
time be devoted to the vocational aspects of the pro- 
gram, and that the other 50 per cent be divided between: 
related subjects, English, Social Studies (integrated 
civics, economics, American and Modern World his- 
tory), Health Education and Hygiene (combined with 
safety training), Music, and General Art. Student ac- 
tivities such as sports, drama, art and glee clubs, or 
social affairs have the same values as in other school 
programs. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


A vocational teacher must be versatile. He shall 
have been “through the mill” of paid employment ex- 
perience for a required number of years, prior to teach- 
ing his occupation. He must, moreover, remain occu- 
pationally competent and alert. The good vocational 
teacher is never parted from his occupation. He keeps 
abreast of changes and improvements and is able to 
teach the latest techniques. He is respected for his 
technical knowledge and demonstrable skills. Conse- 
quently, his pupils will continue to emerge into a world 
of now, not of the past. 


Machine shop courses prepare youth for jobs by providing the technical knowledge and manual skills which American industry needs 








The vocational teacher gains the respect of his pupils by his technical 
knowledge, demonstrable skills, and thoughtful guidance 


The vocational teacher must be a person of good 
character as well as a craftsman of the first order. He 
must, in addition, meet the professional requirements 
in his state for acceptance as an effective teacher. This 
type of teacher holds the respect of pupil and parent, 
management and labor; and recognition of his unusual 
attainments should be more freely accorded within the 
teaching profession. 

The good vocational teacher must also have a well- 
rounded appreciation of the total school program. He 
must realize the values of guidance in achieving the 
important goals of education. Spending more time per 
day with students, he learns more quickly than other 
faculty members of their difficulties, their emotional 
states, their handicaps and out-of-school activities. This 
intimate knowledge when passed on to the guidance 
counselor or administrative staff is of utmost value in 
the life-adjustment of the student. 

Likewise, the administrator or director of a compre- 
hensive vocational program will be an exceptional 
person. He should have lengthy and ‘definite occupa- 
tional training as well as professional training which 
includes formal instruction in .the philosophy of voca- 
tional education. The more thorough and more spe- 
cialized the preparation for. his position, the better 
equipped the administrator will be to deal with voca- 
tional problems. Understanding the philosophy of voca- 
tional education is an important factor in the adminis- 
trator’s failure or success in operating such a program. 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS OR INTEGRATED PROGRAM 


As aiready stated, anyone administering a compre- 
hensive vocational program should be a particularly 
competent person if he is to integrate successfully all 
elements of both-general and vocational education on 
a city-wide basis. It is- desirable that the person who 
is to administer a vocational department within a 
regular academic high school should have approximate- 
ly as much specialized training as the administrator of 
a more comprehensive vocational program. If.-this is 
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not feasible, he should have at least some occupational 
training and a thorough understanding of the phil- 
osophy of vocational education. An appointee without 
such training will not successfully administer the affairs 
of the department because of misinformation, hostility, 
outmoded educational philosophies, or blind adherence 
to convention. Regardless of simplicity or complexity 7 
in the school structure, success of any type of vocational i 
program depends largely upon the attitude among mem- 7 
bers of the school staff, their sympathy toward the 
needs of each special division of the school, and their 
ability to work together harmoniously. In all cases, 
instructors in every phase of vocational work should be 
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persons who have been proved to be vocationally com- |) teact 
petent and who are qualified professionally. @ ther 

There is both a public outcry for less ‘‘unrealistic” deme 
education and a demand for more vocational education. § the / 
But whether the vocational program is to be carried on body 
in a separate school or schools, or in a department of § tunit 
a comprehensive high school, is best decided by prac- |§ ajffai 
ticability. In large and prosperous communities either J} Re 
system is possible although sheer numbers often recom- | genta 
mend separation to avoid expense, an unwieldy pro- § mem! 
gram, and duplications in staff and equipment. In a/F jdog 


Andon ik 


smaller community, separate institutions would not be § ¢)\. I 
justified, and the interests of the community itself, its 9 ¢, jp 
size, and the existing opportunities will determine the 9 


prine 
course taken. 


of th 
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SUMMARY peas 

Finally, it is the interests of the young people in Th 
any community which must be served. In a fast-mov- |) estab 


ing, technological world where earning a living is vital 
to 70 per cent of our people who are the productive} A. Pp, 
force of America, vocational education seems to serve |j | 
these interests. The program must be kept always in i 1. 
balance. Not more than half the school time should be |} | 
devoted either to the learning of skills or to related 
technical knowledge and to those broader studies that a 
make for the well-balanced individual and the intelli- 9 
gent citizen. Individually, we may continue to be 
guided by individual opinions. Yet all of us, as edu- 
cators, must still regard ourselves as members of a 
single-minded profession and willing sponsors of educa- 
tion which best fits the pressing needs of our American § 
youth. ; 
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American youth need occupational training which will prepare them te 
become load-bearing members of a productive society 
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| THE AVA ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Twenty-six AVA Leaders, Chosen by Various Groups, Form New Advisory Body . 


HE AVA has always been proud of the extent to 

- which the membership has participated in the ac- 
tivities of the organization. As an association AVA 
teaches democracy and practices democracy. One of 
the recent manifestations of this fundamental belief in 
democratic procedures is the successful launching of 
the Advisory Council. The main purpose of this new 
body of the AVA organization is “to provide oppor- 
tunity for wider participation of the membership in the 
affairs of the Association.” 

Recommendations for a group to serve in a repre- 
sentative advisory capacity were first made by AVA 
members several years ago. Interest in support of the 
idea was immediately forthcoming, and at the time of 
the Los Angeles convention a committee was appointed 
to investigate the possibilities and suggest operating 
principles for an advisory board. The recommendations 


' of this committee were framed as an amendment to the 
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Constitution, which was approved at the Milwaukee 
convention in 1948. 

The provisions of the revised constitution which 
establish the Advisory Council are as follows: 


A. Purposes 


1. To provide a clearing house for ideas relative to 
AVA policies and practices and to-advise the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in such matters. 


bo 


. To provide opportunity for wider participation of 
the membership in the affairs of the Association. 


3. To study and make recommendations on matters 
referred to the Council by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


4. To function as an advisory rather than an execu- 
tive body. 


B. Membership 


The Council shall consist of representatives of groups 
within the Association such as teachers, counselors, 
supervisors, teacher trainers, directors, officers of state 
associations and other groups as may be approved by 
the Executive Committee. To be eligible for represen- 
tation on the Council each group shall 


1. Be organized_to attain specific educational objec- 
tives in harmony with the over-all purposes of the 
American Vocational Association. 


2. Have a membership in the Association for the pre- 
ceding year of not less than fifty members. 


3. Have had a scheduled program as a part of the last 
annual convention of the Association. 


4. Present a formal application for recognition to the 
Executive Committee. 


Each approved group shall choose annually one rep- 
resentative and one alternate. The representative 
shall become a member of the Advisory Council. In 
the absence of the representative the duly chosen 
alternate may take his place. 
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C. Officers 
The immediate past-president of the Association shall 
become Chairman of the Council and shall serve as a 
liaison officer between the Council and the Executive 
Committee. 
The Council shall elect a Vice-Chairman and a Sec- 
retary at the time of the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation to serve for the ensuing year or until their 
successors are elected. 

D. Meetings 
The Advisory Council shall hold at least one annual 
meeting at the time and place of the annual meeting 
of the Association and said meeting shall be called by 
the chairman of the Council. 


- In accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, Julian A. McPhee cachet ever the first meeting 
of the new AVA Advisory Council, which was held at 
the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, all day 
Tuesday, December 6, 1949. Twenty-six of the most 
active and capable leaders in the AVA were in at- 
tendance, representing the twenty identifiable groups 
within the Association which had been approved for 
membership by the Executive Committee. A picture of 
the Advisory Council in session appears on the cover of 
this issue of the JouRNAL. 

The morning session was taken over by Chairman 
McPhee, who gave a brief presentation of problems 
which faced the AVA. During the afternoon, the mem- 
bers discussed a number of the topics believed to be of 
most importance to the successful operation of the Asso- 
ciation. Following careful consideration and debate on 
the several topics, providing each representative an 
opportunity to express the viewpoint of his own group, 
definite recommendations suggesting suitable action 
toward a solution of each problem were framed to pre- 
sent to the Executive Committee. 

All of the recommendations approved by the Advisory 
Council have been placed in the hands of members of 
the Executive Committee, who are able to carry on 
their executive fugctions for the Association in the light 
of advice and edunsel from the new representative body. 
Serving only in its advisory capacity, the Advisory 
Council has succeeded in suggesting ways and means by 
which the Association can function more effectively. 
The first meeting of the Council has demonstrated the 
wisdom of establishing this group and has indicated its 
future value to the Association. 

It is not too early to begin thinking about next year’s 
meeting of the Advisory Council. Representatives from 
the various identifiable groups within the AVA should 
be elected at once, so that they may sound out the feel- 
ings of their respective organizations. These repre- 
sentatives should be active, well-informed members who 
assume positions of leadership and responsibility in 
their groups, and thus they can speak authoritatively 
for the people they represent. If they are truly repre- 
sentative, if they are active in presenting the sugges- 
tions and problems of their own groups, the Advisory 
Council will perform a real service to the American 
Vocational Association. 











An Ahrens High School graduate sells silverware 


Related art class 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS OF DE! 


Auice E. Watkins, Coordinator, 
Distributive Education Department 
Theodore Ahrens Trade High School 

Louisville, Kentucky 


1 gyre tae EDUCATION was introduced to the cur- 
riculum of the Theodore Ahrens Trade High 
School, Louisville, Kentucky, in September, 1921. 
Louisville citizens had expressed a need for better- 
trained sales people; a department of distributive edu- 
cation seemed to be the answer. 

Preparations for setting up the department included 
an agreement with managers of local stores; definite 
understandings relative to age, sex, working hours, 
sequence, and evaluation of work. Two leading depart- 
ment stores cooperated by selecting 12 junior employ- 
ees (girls) to attend classes daily in the school from 
8:30 to 10:30 a.m. on the store’s time. 

A two-year course of study, largely determined by 
the major requirements of local managers, included the 
introduction to modern retailing, analysis of store jobs, 
the study of types of customers, retail merchandising, 
and store service. Subject matter was secured from 
books, trade journals, periodicals, daily newspapers, 
store forms and bulletins. This subject-matter has 
since been enriched and revised periodically as the ex- 
periences of the coordinator, the cooperative part-time 
pupils, and the distributive education graduates showed 
changes to be desirable. 

Four specific procedures were established: (1) The 
problem idea planned in the form of guide sheets through 
which each pupil worked at his own speed; (2) regularly 
scheduled conferences for the discussion of problems 
encountered in the previous day’s work experience; (3) 
student oral reports on topics related to the work in 
hand; and (4) an informal follow-up plan to serve as a 
double check on the success of the methods of instruc- 
tion. 
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Several factors contributed to a reorganization of the 


distributive education department, but the chief influ- 
ence was a change in the working hours of the stores’ 


contingent forces. This was brought about by a general | 


economic reorganization in retailing due to a depres- 
sion. Managers agreed that fewer permanent employ- 
ees were needed and extra help would be used only for 
the peak hours of school days. As a result, distributive 


education pupils in the school were given the opportu- | 
nity to get the practical experience necessary to meet J 


the standards set up under federal and state legislation. 
By this arrangement the type of cooperation was 
reversed. Instead of store employees coming to school 


on the store’s time, the pupils who were enrolled in dis- § 


tributive education at school were allowed to work in 
the store according to the following schedule: Part- 


time every school day and all day on Saturdays, for § 


advanced pupils, with pupils in the freshman and sopho- 
more classes working only on Saturdays or during 
special sales and holiday seasons. 

Evening classes for adults employed in the distribu- 
tive field were organized also. Under the leadership of 
the coordinator, these adult employees were enabled to 
pool their experiences, assemble the facts in relation 
to their daily work, discuss problems and difficulties, 
and formulate conclusions as to remedies in practice 
procedure and policy. 

This course was received very enthusiastically by 
the employees in attendance and by managers of the 
various retail stores. Managers often attended these 


conferences and took part in the discussions. Lectures 


were given by managers at certain intervals on special 
topies relating to retailing. 
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Cooperative DE class, 1949, observes a selling demonstration in the 
Ahrens Trade High School Sales Shop 


In practically all cases, students who were given the 
opportunity for experience earned permanent positions 
by the time of graduation in the stores where they 
had done the major part of their cooperative work. In 
June, 1929, 100 per cent of the graduates were placed 
in permanent positions by their managers at the time 
of graduation. The percentage of retention in the 
various stores has varied, but the estimated average 
for all stores is more than 90 per cent. 

During the pioneer years, the distributive education 
department succeeded in placing its pupils only in de- 
partment stores. Later, a greater and more diversified 
cooperation was inaugurated through the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association. This group appointed a commit- 
tee to visit the school and become acquainted with the 
distributive education training program. A report of 
the findings of the committee was given to the general 
group of merchants. As a result, managers of various 
stores (such as chain, specialty shop, and mail order 
houses) decided to cooperate. 

This informal but lasting agreement has resulted in 
the placement of more and more distributive pupils 
during the subsequent years in the various types of 
stores in the city. 

A change of opinion regarding the nature of distribu- 
tive education gradually developed and was, a means 
of increasing enrollment. Three reasons were respon- 
sible: First, the “evangelistic” work of the pupils, grad- 
uates and faculty members of the school; second, a 
higher standard for employees of the cooperating firms 
which recognized first those whose training met the 
standard requirements; and third, the increase in the 
wages of retail employees as compared with the wages 
in other commercial positions. 

The increase in enrollment resulted from two main 
sources: graduates of the junior high schools and trans- 
fers from other departments of the school. A case is 
cited to illustrate the success of transfers: A girl was 
enrolled in the bookkeeping class on the advice of her 
parents. Her teacher discovered that she did not adjust 
herself to the routine of handling figures. She possessed, 
however, a pleasing personality and enjoyed contacts 
with people. Through the guidance of the teacher and 
the principal of the school the girl was transferred to 
the distributive education department. After due con- 
sideration, through the operation of the cooperative 
part-time program, she was given an opportunity for 
practice selling is a down-town store. Here she found 
her place in the ready-to-wear department. After a 
year she was promoted to assistant buyer. 

The creation of training departments in the retail 
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stores made it possible to centralize the sources of gath- 
ering information concerning the quality of work on 
the part of cooperative pupils. Printed forms such as 
rating sheets and error cards were made out for each 
pupil and filed in the personnel offices of the stores. 
The coordinator had access to this information either 
by receiving duplicate cards or through conferences with 
training directors where the reports were studied, dis- 
cussed, and conclusions were reached. Later the school 
worked out a new type rating sheet which is now used 
for each cooperative pupil. These are sent to the co- 
operating firms at certain intervals, where each pupil 
is checked by the training director of his store and re- 
turned to the coordinator of the school. 

In 1926, through a generous gift from the late Theo- 
dore Ahrens, a far-sighted philanthropist, the school 
building was enlarged and a room for the distributive 
education department was provided. Here store fixtures 
such as showcases, a cash register, wrapping desk, and 
reserved stock cases were installed. Connected with 
this laboratory is a classroom in which the pupils may 
observe the selling of school supplies such as paper, 
binders, notebooks, pencils and scrap books. Almost 
all these supplies are made in the book-binding shop of 
the school. 

A limited study, at a time of average employment, 
was made in order to evaluate, as far as possible, the 
effectiveness of completion of the distributive education 
course. A questionnaire was sent at random to 50 grad- 
uates and 50 non-graduates. Approximately 94 per 
cent of the graduates and 92 per cent of the non-grad- 
uates returned these questionnaires. From an analysis 
of even so limited a study, it may be concluded that 
completion of the course in distributive education tends 
not only to aid the student in securing a permanent 
position but also opens up the way for recognition and 
promotion to executive leadership. 

Thus, for over twenty-nine years, the distributive 
education department of the Ahrens Trade High School 
has been serving the youth and the retail merchants of 
Louisville. Constant revamping and attention are nec- 


essary in order to maintain the value of this service. 
Because of the many changes which are characteristic 
of the retail field, no distributive education program can 
continue to function adequately if it is not flexible and 
subject to consistent evaluation. 


An assistant buyer (center) who graduated in 1934 and was placed as 
a salesman 








Student delivery service 


OOPERATIVE part-time training was included as 

a part of the Little Falls, Minnesota, Junior-Senior 
High School curriculum in 1948. As a result, many 
young people who would have left school have stayed 
on and prepared themselves for satisfactory occupations. 
Up until the time that cooperative part-time training 
was added to the Little Falls curriculum, college prepar- 
atory courses and vocational subjects such as agricul- 
ture and home economics had been offered. No actual 





CHARLOTTE KENNEDY, Counselor 
H. D. McIntosh, Coordinator 


Little Falls Junior-Senior High School 


Little Falls, Minnesota 


systems for such record keeping and the general organi- 
zation of the course have been smoothed out to the point 
where rough spots have been entirely eliminated. 

Two years ago, in cooperation with the Little Falls 
Hospital, a course in Nurses Aid Training was started. 
As a result, some senior high girls who could not meet 


requirements for registered nurse training have been| 


able to qualify as nurses’ aides after high school gradu- 
ation. This course has not only benefited students but 











































work experiences had been available, however, for those has filled a definite need in the community. Baer 

students who were going directly from school into the It has been discovered that most of the students who 1d 7 
business world. are placed in positions during the senior year remain as § Bir 
Since many enrollees at Little Falls come from a full-time workers in the same occupation. fone: 

marginal agricultural region and small industrial area, For example, one boy who went into a J. C. Penny| “ ne 

the administration and staff decided that steps should be store as a clerk is now training for the manager’s job.) ° . : 

taken to provide for the needs of these boys and girls. In another case, a student who was originally placed as} “' 1 

Formerly, many graduates had left the Little Falls area a bookkeeper in a Little Falls bank has advanced to the 4 — 

for large cities where they were in danger of becoming deputy bank examiner’s post. “ d 
“unemployables.” aad The photographs which accompany this article are in- J ” It 

Cooperative part-time training has offered these stu- tended to show just what kind of jobs the Little Falk)... , 

dents opportunities to train for the right job in their senior high boys and girls are capable of doing. In Fal 

own community. They are prepared to find a place in the short period of time since the cooperative part-time Phils 

their own community as permanent residents and helpful training course was inaugurated, very satisfactory re- ‘N 
citizens, capable of assuming the responsibilities that go sults have been evidenced. In summary, it is felt that om ‘ 

along with living in a democracy. three major goals have been realized: (1) More young nett 
In the placement of students in specific jobs, many people have remained in Little Falls after graduation t anes 

problems were encountered. The home and family back- become valuable citizens; (2) students have had the ,. ad 

ground, past achievements, test results, health, emo- experience of planning courses and future careers in pe pi 
tional maturity, interests, ete., of each applicant who order to enroll in the part-time training course; (3) sake 

enrolled in the cooperative part-time training course many boys and girls who would have left school havi aha 
were, of necessity, investigated and tabulated. Basic remained to prepare themselves for satisfactory jobs. 9 ye 
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Johnny Jones... 





At Atlantic City 


Suriver L. Coover, Director 
Industrial Arts Department 


rani- State Teachers College 

point California, Pa. 

Falls |) 

ted. 

meet |7 

been ij i. sa hero of the industrial arts sectional meetings at 

radu: | | Atlantic City was Johnny Jones, the ordinary boy 

s but® th sawdust in his hair and ambition in his soul. As 

) in former years, the speakers included classroom teach- 

3 who | ers, city and state supervisors, and college professors. 

un as But, strange to relate, none of these sages usurped the 

Sonny center of the stage for himself. Rather, each one, with- 
. » | out exception, said that J. J. (referred to above) is the 

’ job. | center of the universe and that the lesser stars and 

ved as) planets (teachers and supervisors) should revolve about 

to the him, and should minister unto his ambitions and his 
_ & needs. 

ire 1n- [t seems that all of the world is a stage and the teach- 
Pally ers and administrators are the stage hands thereon. 

gz. In Fales of New York, Wheeler of Missouri, Brown of 


t-time fy Philadelphia, Hammond of Massachusetts, Hostetler 











ry Te) of North Carolina, Ketchum of Connecticut, and Pick- 
it thath} ens of Missouri were all of the opinion that schools and 
young) teachers exist primarily for the student. These gentle- 
tion WF} men went on record to the effect that it was their job 
ad the} as administrators to obtain moral, financial, and politi- 
ers 11) cal support for a basically sound program of industrial 
e; (3)% arts. They were very ably led in their discussion and 





1 have 


oe planning by John Ludington of Washington, D. C. 
jobs. 


A STUDY OF JOHNNY JONES 

Fred Schmidt of Muncie, Indiana, says that when we 
think of studying our pupils a first reaction is to ad- 
minister standardized tests for the purpose of “putting 
a tag on.” But studying the pupil implies much more 
than this. It implies finding out all we can concerning 
what factors are responsible for making the pupil what 
he is. It involves a determination of the pupil’s needs 
and plans for meeting these needs. It means working 
with the pupil, through guidance, in an effort to help 
him adjust to the society in which he lives. Schmidt 
thinks that studying the pupil does involve weighing 
the large body of data accumulated through batteries 
of tests, but there are other sources of information which 
sare equally important. Many educators, in their study 
of pupils, have found patterns of training which they 
feel will aid boys and girls in making social adjust- 
ments. They have called these patterns “child needs,” 
“goals,” or “objectives.” 


JOHNNY JONES IS AN INDIVIDUAL 


R. Lee Hornbake, of the University of Maryland, 
objects to a “patent medicine,” same-projects-for-all 
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The election of Frank C. Moore to the Presi- 
dency of the American Vocational Association was 
a most gratifying outcome of the 1949 Convention 
for industrial arts people. Mr. Moore, Director of 
Industrial Arts Education for the city of Cleve- 
land, is the first industrial arts person to be privi- 
leged to serve the Association through its highest 
office. The selection of Mr. Moore is a tribute to 
his effective supervision of a large city program 
and to his leadership of the Industrial Arts Sec- 
tion of the AVA, which he served as Vice-President 
for the past 2 years. 

Roy G. Fales, Chief of the Bureau of Industrial 
Arts Education for the State of New York, was 
elected Vice-President of the AVA to represent in- 
dustrial arts, to complete one year of Mr. Moore’s 
unexpired term of 3 years. Dr. Fales and his high 
level New York State program have been well 
known for years, both within and outside the 
AVA circles. 











concept of secondary school, industrial arts curriculum. 
He believes that defensible learning experiences emanate 
from the continual study of psychological and sociologi- 
cal principles which define the learning process and 
which give point and purpose to education. His address 
presented for consideration 18 questions which are ap- 
propriate for directing curriculum thinking. 

Hornbake feels that the days of educational sim- 
plicity are over. Curriculum development is a high- 
level art blending together a variety of variables: the 
learner’s abilities, the learner’s cultural background, the 
learner’s ambitions, the tenets of the society in which we 
live, the phenomenon of industry, the social organiza- 
tion of people. To continue to regard industrial arts 
curriculum making as a project-selecting, operation- 
incorporating procedure is to exhibit a most naive con- 
cept of education. He urged that professional groups, 
such as the AVA, support those curriculum practices 
which deal with significant aspects of an industrial, 
democratic society. 


JOHNNY JONES IN THE WORKSHOP 


Virgil Poling, of Dartmouth College, presented a well- 
documented account of his student workshop at Dart- 
mouth. Poling’s case for practical, shop experiences on 
a liberal arts college campus is most convincing. More 
of the same bookish experience cannot supplant hand 
work in “balancing” the individual—especially the in- 
dividual whose background is comprised of book and 
travel experience almost exclusively, and whose voca- 
tion will continue to emphasize abstractions. 

Although the work is not required of any student and 
although no academic credit is allowed for work done 
in the workshop, from six hundred to eight hundred stu- 
dents use the Dartmouth workshop, actively, each year. 
This number does not include the two hundred or more 
who come in to do an odd job. Each project is con- 
sidered individually and the student acquires the neces- 
sary skills as he proceeds with the construction. 


WHAT DOES JOHNNY WANT? 


Philip Young, of Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, presented an outline to be used for occupa- 
tional and industrial arts surveys. It was his conten- 
tion that a good industrial arts curriculum must be 
based upon something more than philosophy and good 
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intentions. He thinks that the type of community to be 
served by the school is one of the most important fac- 
tors to be considered by curriculum makers. The in- 
terests of junior high school boys and girls from the 
plains of Kansas differ markedly from those of a steel 
mill town in Pennsylvania or a fishing village in Maine 
or a winter resort along the Gulf Coast. 

At the senior high school level, due to the pre-em- 
ployment aim of industrial arts, it is imperative that the 
industrial arts program be adjusted to the life and oc- 
cupations of the community. 


JOHNNY IN LOS ANGELES 


Claude Nihart, of Los Angeles, presented a day in the 
life of a city supervisor, and it “ain’t easy.” He pointed 
out that modern industrial arts supervision is not merely 
concerned with the improvement of teaching but with 
the total teacher-pupil learning process as it relates to 
the shop environment where learning takes place. 

In Los Angeles they believe in the democratic ap- 
proach to supervision, and in pursuance of this objec- 
tive the teachers and supervisors talk over their prob- 
lems and plan an attack on them each year. As a part 
of this planning a diagnostic survey is made of the in- 
dustrial arts programs on each level, and the supervisory 
program for the’ school year is based upon the major 
needs that are revealed. 

Nihart has developed a very effective means of up- 
grading his teachers by offering in-service training 
classes which are organized to meet the teachers’ needs. 


JOHNNY ON THE RADIO 


William Mason, of Cleveland, gave an excellent dem- 
onstration of the value and the use of radio as a means 





Johnny Jones learns how to make a model car 








of meeting some of our industrial arts objectives. It 
seems that every school in the country could profit by 
using a method which has been used successfully in | 
Cleveland. During the 1948-49 school year eight broad- | 
casts were made on the general theme: “How Did | 
Modern Production Come About?” 

The general theme for the broadcasts during the 1949- 
50 school year is: “How an Idea Becomes a Reality.” 
The first broadcast, “Research Creates an Idea,” was 
presented to the Atlantic City group by means of a 
transcription. The various roles were played by boys 
and girls of the Cleveland schools. Here the students 
literally occupied the center of the stage with the spot- 
lights all turned on them and their education. 


JOHNNY AND TV 


The “Teaching by Television” program presented 
something new and challenging in the life of the average 
industrial arts teacher. First, each teacher present was 
challenged, even dared, to become a television actor and 
thus multiply his good ideas and his good demonstra- | 
tions by the thousands. Second, we were shown, by 
example, really excellent demonstrations. We saw Wal- 
ter Durbahn, of Highland Park, Illinois, work with 
wood tools. Marshall Byrn, of the University of Michi- 
gan, worked with metal tools. Neither one of these 
men reached for a single tool or a single piece of mate- 
rial that was not there. Hence, we were challenged to 
make more preparation for our own demonstrations. 

The third challenge was offered by Lawrence V. Holl- 
weck of the Radio Corporation of America. He said 
that during the day there are usually no programs on 
television, and the schools, therefore, have a golden op- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A Policy in Agricultural Education 


For the Years Ahead 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND THE AVA 


HE preservation and progress of any educational 

movement depends on how effectively the profes- 
sional members in -its ranks are organized and, in our 
case, how well we are received by our brothers in general 
education and the taxpaying public. The American 
Vocational Association, as an educational institution, is 
no exception to this fundamental principle. 

Over the years, AVA has done a marvelous job in 
promoting the cause and the best interests of vocational 
education. While the number of professional workers 
in the several vocational divisions has increased by leaps 
and bounds, the membership of AVA has lagged behind 
the total numbers in the profession. We find ourselves 
now in the position of having a budget with a smaller 
purchasing power than we had 10 years ago. In terms 
of the number of workers in the field, our membership 
should be doubled or trebled and we should have a 
financial budget sufficient to expand the personnel of 
our AVA office, multiply our work in public relations, 
stimulate research in our own fields, increase our in- 
fluence with Congress, and enjoy an understanding 
approval of the.general public. 

In my judgment, the Constitution of the AVA no 
longer meets the needs of the several affiliated sections 
in vocational education. Each service and section of 
AVA should have the right of self-determination. The 
principle of democracy should operate in each section of 
AVA. To be more specific, the agriculture section should 
select its own vice-president and appoint its own com- 
mittees to meet what are considered to be the current 
needs. Who is in a better position to select a vice-presi- 
dent in agriculture than the leaders and workers in 
the field of agriculture? Why should the professional 
workers in fields unrelated to agriculture have a voice in 
deciding who is best fitted and qualified to represent 
agriculture on the AVA Executive Council? This same 
principle should be extended to all other sections of 
AVA. Our present practice may have been justified in 
the pioneer stages of AVA, but we have reached the 
years of majority and should assume a responsibility 
that is our own. 


VOCATIONAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


Where we should have our greatest strength in voca- 
tional education we are most vulnerable. I speak of our 
relations with general education. Organically we are a 
part of the total system of education, and our well-being, 
especially in vocational agriculture, depends on a close, 
sympathetic, cooperative working relation with the ad- 
ministrators in general education. We have done con- 
siderable wishful thinking for years about taking steps 
through committee action and other means to establish a 
closer working relation with administrators and teachers 
in general education. We are little nearer to a desirable 
working relation today than we were ten years ago. Too 
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Presented by L. R. HuMPHERYS 
Professor of Agricultural Education, Utah State 
Agricultural College, at the 1949 AVA Convention 


often we are regarded as “a sparrow egg in a dove’s nest” 
by people in general education. A vigorous effort should 
be made by organizations in vocational education to 
establish a more satisfactory working relation, especially 
with the administrators in general education. For the 
most part administrators do not have a philosophy of 
vocational education. The curriculum for training ad- 
ministrators in our colleges is void, for the most part, of 
desirable units on vocational education. Our teacher 
training institutions are somewhat at fault for this un- 
satisfactory condition. We ourselves will need to share 
the responsibility for this dilemma. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED 


The provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts no longer serve a progressive policy in voca- 
tional education. However, the position of vocational 
education and general education in Congress at this time 
is in a state of flux. Any attempt to change present 
laws may result in a net loss and be disastrous to our 
whole cause. In fact, some of our most influential Con- 
gressmen and Senators are of the opinion that within a 
short time Congress will appropriate substantial sums 
for general education. In such an event, where will 
vocational education stand in the total picture? Will 
there be an attempt to merge all federal appropriations 
into one fund for education? 

If vocational agriculture is to have a program of con- 
tinuity, it must be expanded to include young farmers 
and adults. The federal government and/or the states 
must provide additional funds to expand the program. 
‘In any event, we should lose no time in establishing bet- 
ter working relations with Congress and administrators 
in general education in contemplation of a growing pro- 
gram. 


EXPANSION OF RESEARCH 


No educational organization is on safe ground unless 
it periodically evaluates its program in terms of accept- 
able standards and revises its procedures in terms of its 
evaluation. This principle applies particularly to voca- 
tional agriculture which deals with functioning knowl- 
edge. We have been too busy in doing our regular 
routine work and have neglected research in our own 
field. 

The U. 8. Office of Education recently distributed 
Vocational Division Bulletin 240, Agricultural Series 
No. 58, An Evaluation of the Local Programs of Voca- 
tional Education in Agriculture, to teachers, supervi- 
sors, teacher trainers, directors, libraries, and other edu- 
cational agencies. The results of this study should be 
used by every department of vocational agriculture to 
evaluate its own program in terms of acceptable prac- 
tices in the country. I firmly believe there is much help 
in this bulletin for teachers, supervisors and teacher 
trainers in planning for upgrading. 
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The institutional on-farm training program is the 
most expensive and extensive training program in agri- 
culture ever attempted in any country. This training 
program is now beginning to taper off, and we need to 
know what has happened if we are to have the benefit of 
our experience and make a successful transition from 
veteran training to young farmer training. Every effort 
should be made now on the part of teacher training de- 
partments, state supervisors, and other leaders to give 
active support to the study by the National Committee 
of institutional on-farm training. It will be nothing less 
than a calamity to fail to make the most of a study of 
this challenging experiment. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


The increasing enrollment in teacher training depart- 
ments in vocational agriculture throughout the country 
points to one definite conclusion. Within a very short 
time we shall have a surplus of teachers in agriculture. 
To meet this situation and an expanding program satis- 
factorily we must solve two problems: 

(1) Improve our methods in selecting and training 
teachers to meet an expanded program in vocational 
agriculture and (2) devise ways and means of “weeding 
out” and upgrading weak teachers now in the service. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


With an expansion of the program in vocational agri- 
culture to include Future Farmers, young farmers and 
adult instruction, it will be impossible to provide an 
adequate pre-service training program to meet all of the 
needs of the teacher of the future. The only alternative 
is to expand very substantially our in-service program. 
As Young of Illinois puts it, “In-service education of the 
teacher is a must.” Our in-service program should be 
organized in terms of the needs of the men in the field 
and should include college campus and off-campus 
courses with and without credit. This means a closer 
coordination and extension of the program of supervi- 
sion and teacher training. Properly interpreted, this 
means that professional improvement should be planned 
more nearly in terms of the needs of individual teachers, 
supervisors and teacher trainers. 


SUMMER PROGRAM 


The routine of the nine-month school year is quite 
definitely fixed. The agriculture teacher has definite 
periods to meet classes and other scheduled activities 
during the school year. However, when the summer 
quarter opens, too many of our teachers are lost, too 
much time is lost. Teachers find difficulty in adjusting 
effectively and efficiently to a wide-open summer. The 
summer quarter is the most important quarter in the 
calendar year and too often is the least efficiently used. 
The total effectiveness of the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram depends in a large measure on how effectively the 
summer months are planned and used. 


EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM 


Up to the present time our major emphasis has been 
given to all-day work in vocational agriculture. Some 
states have confined their efforts almost wholly to all- 
day work. Some states seem not to be interested beyond 
the all-day stage. Other states are making signal prog- 
ress in young farmer and adult programs. To me the 
most important phase of our work is young farmer edu- 
cation. The young farmers are the individuals who are 
in the process of becoming established in farming and, 
more than any other group, need help. Moreover, the 
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test of a real teacher is whether or not he can organize 
and develop a functioning program in young farmer 
activities. 


INCREASED EMPHASIS ON FARM EXPERIENCE 


The average candidate for teaching vocational agricul- 
ture spends the biggest majority of his hours in school. 
This is especially true in consolidated rural high schools. 
He gets too little farming experience during college 
training in terms of modern farm experience. What can 
be done to give more emphasis in the training of teachers 
to enrich their farm experience? 


OTHER MAJOR PROBLEMS 


The expansion of the program in vocational agricul- 
ture gives rise to many major problems. I shall enu- 
merate a few that are out in front. 


1. An expansion of the agricultural program will re- 
quire two or three agriculture teachers where we now 
have one. How can we finance an expanded program. 
with the purchasing power of federal and state funds 
decreasing? 

2. With two or more teachers in a department, how 
shall we work out the responsibility for instruction and 
supervision on. a general policy basis? 

3. What is organized systematic instruction at the 
young farmer and adult levels? 

4. What can be done on national, state, and local 
levels to promote the principle that the high school 
should be “the university” for the masses? 

5. What can be done to secure more satisfactory build- 
ing plans for departments of vocational agriculture 
having in mind two and three men departments? 

6. How shall we interpret the term, “of less than col- 
lege grade’’? 

7. What is a teacher load in vocational agriculture? 

8. What can be done to increase the frequency and 
= of supervisory work for young farmers and 
adults? 


CONCLUSION 


In a few paragraphs I have attempted to point out 
that in many respects we have arrived at the cross-roads 
in vocational education in agriculture. Many major 
problems appear on the horizon. Important policies for 
expansion of our program in agriculture need to be 
formulated. We must expand the activities of AVA to 
reach every corner of the country; increased funds and 
help should be forthcoming from the United States Office 
of Education; Regional Conferences must be far-reach- 
ing in planning activities; more Regional Conferences 
should be held on planning and research; pre-service 
and in-service programs must. be continually scrutinized 
to meet changing requirements; the general farm public 
must somehow be converted to the need of an extended 
service in vocational agriculture; and, finally, we must 
sit down and break bread with our fellow-workers in 
general education and enjoy the pleasure that comes 
from cooperation, loyalty, and mutual understanding of 
the whole program in education. 








AVA MEMBERS! 


Don’t put away your JouRNAL until you have read 
the statement covering vocational education fea- 
tured on page 8. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


Mrs. Evita RiepELL WILLIAMS 
New Jersey State Supervisor 
Home Economics Education 


R. REUBEN HILL, Professor of Sociology, Wom- 

en’s College, University of North Carolina, was 
honored at the opening session of the home economics 
section program at AVA’s 1949 Convention. Dr. Hill 
keynoted the theme of the home economics program, 
Toward Improved Family Living. He was well known 
to the 250 home economists and school administrators 
in attendance through his books, his workshops, and 
his family life institutes. His discussion of Who Shall 
Be Educated for Family Living presented many chal- 
lenges. 

* * * 

How One State Is Developing a Family Life Program 
was the topic of Michigan’s State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Mrs. Alba Anderson. A progress report of 
the 3-year experimental program was carefully de- 
scribed. Mrs. Anderson included the plan of organiza- 
tion and illustrated ways in which various school groups 
in her state have coordinated their efforts in this project. 
Mimeographed copies of “A Brief Progress Report, 
Showing Some Developments and Values Emerging from 
the Demonstration School-Community Programs in 
Home and Family Life Education” were distributed. 

* % * 

Dora Lewis, Chairman of the Home Economics De- 
partment at Hunter College, led a panel of home eco- 
nomics teachers, supervisors, teacher trainers, coordi- 
nators, and a representative of social studies, with her 


usual skill. Featured illustrations were: A successful 
program of adult education (Austin, Texas) ; coopera- 
tion among home economics staff members (Reading, 
Pa.) ; an example of how high school staffs are develop- 
ing various aspects of home and family life (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.). 

*- % * 

Dr. Howard Lane, Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, New York University, listed the ‘““Needs of People 
for Family Living.” Excerpts to remember: The needs 
of people are human needs more than “creator needs.” 
“Spiritual vitamins” that families can provide are: love 
and care (human beings cannot live without care) 
self-respect (the very core of mental health). . . . free- 
dom (mothers and small children should have more) 

. the need to be needed (essential for all) ... art 
and creativeness (modern life should provide more 
creative satisfactions) nature (helping living 
things to grow) . and finally, family life should be 
fun. 

* * * 

With More and More Women Carrying a Dual Job, 

What of Family Living? Facts in this case were pre- 


sented by David L. Kaplan, Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., as follows: 
Of the 56 million women and girls in the United States, 
14 years of age and over, 18 to 19 million are in the labor 
force, either working or looking for work. 


Between 15 





The Home Economics Exhibit at Atlantic City, prepared by Miss Ruby Abbott, Supervisor of Home Economics, Ridgewood, N. J., High School, 
featured current materials used in classroom teaching 
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The institutional on-farm training program is the 
most expensive and extensive training program in agri- 
culture ever attempted in any country. This training 
program is now beginning to taper off, and we need to 
know what has happened if we are to have the benefit of 
our experience and make a successful transition from 
veteran training to young farmer training. Every effort 
should be made now on the part of teacher training de- 
partments, state supervisors, and other leaders to give 
active support to the study by the National Committee 
cf institutional on-farm training. It will be nothing less 
-han a calamity to fail to make the most of a study of 
this challenging experiment. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


The increasing enrollment in teacher training depart- 
ments in vocational agriculture throughout the country 
points to one definite conclusion. Within a very short 
time we shall have a surplus of teachers in agriculture. 
To meet this situation and an expanding program satis- 
factorily we must solve two problems: 

(1) Improve our methods in selecting and training 
teachers to meet an expanded program in vocational 
agriculture and (2) devise ways and means of “weeding 
out” and upgrading weak teachers now in the service. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


With an expansion of the program in vocational agri- 
culture to include Future Farmers, young farmers and 
adult instruction, it will be impossible to provide an 
adequate pre-service training program to meet all of the 
needs of the teacher of the future. The only alternative 
is to expand very substantially our in-service program. 
As Young of Illinois puts it, “In-service education of the 
teacher is a must.” Our in-service program should be 
organized in terms of the needs of the men in the field 
and should include college campus and off-campus 
courses with and without credit. This means a closer 
coordination and extension of the program of supervi- 
sion and teacher training. Properly interpreted, this 
means that professional improvement should be planned 
more nearly in terms of the needs of individual teachers, 
supervisors and teacher trainers. 


SUMMER PROGRAM 


The routine of the nine-month school year is quite 
definitely fixed. The agriculture teacher has definite 
periods to meet classes and other scheduled activities 
during the school year. However, when the summer 
quarter opens, too many of our teachers are lost, too 
much time is lost. Teachers find difficulty in adjusting 
effectively and efficiently to a wide-open summer. The 
summer quarter is the most important quarter in the 
calendar year and too often is the least efficiently used. 
The total effectiveness of the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram depends in a large measure on how effectively the 
summer months are planned and used. 


EXPANSION OF THE PROGRAM 


Up to the present time our major emphasis has been 
given to all-day work in vocational agriculture. Some 
states have confined their efforts almost wholly to all- 
day work. Some states seem not to be interested beyond 
the all-day stage. Other states are making signal prog- 
ress in young farmer and adult programs. To me the 
most important phase of our work is young farmer edu- 
cation. The young farmers are the individuals who are 
in the process of becoming established in farming and, 
more than any other group, need help. Moreover, the 
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test of a real teacher is whether or not he can organize 
and develop a functioning program in young farmer 
activities. 


INCREASED EMPHASIS ON FARM EXPERIENCE 


The average candidate for teaching vocational agricul- 
ture spends the biggest majority of his hours in school. 
This is especially true in consolidated rural high schools. 
He gets too little farming experience during college 
training in terms of modern farm experience. What can 
be done to give more emphasis in the training of teachers 
to enrich their farm experience? 


OTHER MAJOR PROBLEMS 


The expansion of the program in vocational agricul- 
ture gives rise to many major problems. I shall enu- 
merate a few that are out in front. 


1. An expa: ion of the agricultural program will re- 
quire two or three agriculture teachers where we now 
have one. How can we finance an expanded program 
uith the purchasing power of federal and state funds 
decreasing? 

2. With two or more teachers in a department, how 
shall we work out the responsibility for instruction and 
supervision on a general policy basis? 

3. What is organized systematic instruction at the 
young farmer and adult levels? 

4. What can be done on national, state, and local 
levels to promote the principle that the high school 
should be “the university” for the masses? 

5. What can be done to secure more satisfactory build- 
ing plans for departments of vocational agriculture 
having in mind two and three men departments? 

6. How shall we interpret the term, “of less than col- 
lege grade’’? 

7. What is a teacher load in vocational agriculture? 

8. What can be done to increase the frequency and 
effectiveness of supervisory work for young farmers and 
adults? 


CONCLUSION 


In a few paragraphs I have attempted to point out 
that in many respects we have arrived at the cross-roads 
in vocational education in agriculture. Many major 
problems appear on the horizon. Important policies for 
expansion of our program in agriculture need to be 
formulated. We must expand the activities of AVA to 
reach every corner of the country; increased funds and 
help should be forthcoming from the United States Office 
of Education; Regional Conferences must be far-reach- 
ing in planning activities; more Regional Conferences 
should be held on planning and research; pre-service 
and in-service programs must be continually scrutinized 
to meet changing requirements; the general farm public 
must somehow be converted to the need of an extended 
service in vocational agriculture; and, finally, we must 
sit down and break bread with our fellow-workers in 
general education and enjoy the pleasure that comes 
from cooperation, loyalty, and mutual understanding of 
the whole program in education. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


Mrs. Evita RIeEDELL WILLIAMS 
New Jersey State Supervisor 
Home Economics Education 


R. REUBEN HILL, Professor of Sociology, Wom- 

en’s College, University of North Carolina, was 
honored at the opening session of the home economics 
section program at AVA’s 1949 Convention. Dr. Hill 
keynoted the theme of the home economics program, 
Toward Improved Family Living. He was well known 
to the 250 home economists and school administrators 
in attendance through his books, his workshops, and 
his family life institutes. His discussion of Who Shall 
Be Educated for Family Living presented many chal- 
lenges. 

* * % 

How One State Is Developing a Family Life Program 
was the topic of Michigan’s:State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Mrs. Alba Anderson. A progress report of 
the 3-year experimental program was carefully de- 
scribed. Mrs. Anderson included the plan of organiza- 
tion and illustrated ways in which various school groups 
in her state have coordinated their efforts in this project. 
Mimeographed copies of “A Brief Progress Report, 
Showing Some Developments and Values Emerging from 
the Demonstration School-Community Programs in 
Home and Family Life Education” were distributed. 

* * * 

Dora Lewis, Chairman of the Home Economics De- 
partment at Hunter College, led a panel of home eco- 
nomics teachers, supervisors, teacher trainers, coordi- 
nators, and a representative of social studies, with her 


usual skill. Featured illustrations were: A successful 
program of adult education (Austin, Texas); coopera- 
tion among home economics staff members (Reading, 
Pa.) ; an example of how high school staffs are develop- 
ing various aspects of home and family life (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.). 


* % * 


Dr. Howard Lane, Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, New York University, listed the ‘““Needs of People 
for Family Living.” Excerpts to remember: The needs 
of people are human needs more than “creator needs.” 
“Spiritual vitamins” that families can provide are: love 
and care (human beings cannot live without care) 
self-respect (the very core of mental health). . . . free- 
dom (mothers and small children should have more) 

. the need to be needed (essential for all) ... art 
and creativeness (modern life should provide more 
creative satisfactions) nature (helping living 
things to grow) . and finally, family life should be 
fun. 

* * * 

With More and More Women Carrying a Dual Job, 
What of Family Living? Facts in this case were pre- 
sented by David L. Kaplan, Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., as follows: 
Of the 56 million women and girls in the United States, 
14 years of age and over, 18 to 19 million are in the labor 
force, either working or looking for work. Between 15 
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Direct-Current 
Armature Windings 


Siskind. Presents fundamental principles involved in wind- 
ing modern direct-current armatures. Numerous typical prob- 
lems worked out. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


Problems in Mechanical 
Drawing for High Schools 


Levens and Edstrom. New problems in workbook form for 
use with French and Svensen’s Mechanical Drawing and the 
accompanying films. Wide variety of exercises, carefully 


graded. $1.48 


Mechanical Drawing=- 
Fifth Edition 


French and Svensen. Used and liked in numerous high 
schools and vocational schools. Chapters on aircraft drawing, 
welding drawing, and production illustration. Mechanical 


Drawing Text-Films available. $2.80 


Workbook in Mechanical 
Drawing 


Coover. Geared to the actual needs and interests of begin- 
ners in mechanical drawing. Projécts and problems of every- 
_ day interest and usefulness take the place of exercises and 
engineering drawing problems. Visual Aids List. $1.48 


Radio Operating Questions 
and Answers=New Tenth Edition 


Hornung. Integrates new material with each of the six 
elements in the FCC’s examinations. Retains all material 
in previous editions. New special study problem section. 


$4.00 
ae a es 
Basic Television 
Grob. Offers a comprehensive course in television receivers 
and transmitters, and includes frequency modulation. Pre- 


sents the difficult problems of television in a simplified 


$5.00 


way. 
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per cent and 20 per cent are working part time. There 
are more married than single women working—23 per 
cent of married women are in the labor force. Four 
million working mothers have children under 18 years 
of age. In two out of five families, women earn part 
of the family’s income. Single women work for income. 
Married women work to supplement the family income. 
Effect: With the increased number of married women 
carrying a dual job, the grave question still remains 
unanswered . . . will the economic gains compensate 
for the disruptions in family life? 

* * * 


Programs in Personal and Home Living for Trade 
School Girls were reported on by Ethel Wooden, Princi- 
pal of the Whitney Vocational High School, Toledo, 
Ohio. Results of an evaluation of the course of study 
in personal and home living for trade school girls which 
was prepared by the AVA Joint Committee of Women 
in Industry and Home Economics, 1949, were con- 
sidered. The consensus was that the outline does not 
encompass all that is included in the present offerings in 
trade schools for girls. The description of the basic 
course in homemaking by Mrs. Wooden and Mrs. Janet 
Lund, Principal of the Woodbridge Girls’ Vocational 
School, New Jersey, pointed up the strong need for 
preparing trade school girls for marriage and family liv- 
ing as well as for industry. 

* * * 

Our members go abroad: The Stockholm Conference, 
Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Family Living in Germany, Katharine Holtz- 
claw, Georgia State College for Women; Family Living 
in Japan, Rose Cologne, Pennsylvania State College. 
These leaders returned to give us greater insight and 
appreciation of the problems families are facing in other 
parts of the world. Group reaction: “The best reports 
on international education we have heard!” 

Hattie Anderson, Counselor, Milwaukee Vocational 
School, presented a step-by-step report of the practical 
nurse program in Milwaukee. Beginning with the plan- 
ning committee and following through to the actual 
graduation and placement of students, Miss Anderson 
packed her discourse with concepts, procedures and 


stimulating observations. 
* * * 


A morning session was devoted to reports of recent 
studies in the field of improvements in teaching. Sara 
Blackwell, Cornell University, presented a list of con- 
tributions research can make to better teaching. Lettie 
Mitchell, University of Tennessee, presented her study 
of the discussion method. Learning how to work to- 
gether through discussion is one of the facets of demo- 
cratic action. Louise MacKenzie, of Hunter College, 
reported on “A Comparison of Two Methods of Teach- 
ing Home Furnishings.” Group discussion followed 
under the leadership of Ruth Noer, University of West 
Virginia, who initiated a unique method of getting some 
fifteen persons in the audience to respond to the ques- 
tion: “How can the findings of research be made avail- 
able and used by teachers for improvement in teach- 
ing?” Better teaching is no accident. 


A surprise visitor in the person of Susan Burson, for- 
merly of the U. S. Office of Education, and now with the 
Military Government in Germany, highlighted the final 
home economics Atlantic City session. Miss Burson’s 
strong belief in democracy, her faith, and her enthusiasm 
are unchanged. 


We are greatly indebted to Miss Dorothy Lawson, 
Program Chairman, for her skillful planning of a pro- 
gram which covered a challenging scope of subjects'in 
limited time. 
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LOUISIANA VETS PRODUCE 
_ PERIQUE TOBACCO 


T. JAMES PARISH, which is located only a few 
J miles northwest of New Orleans, Louisiana, on the 
/ Mississippi River, is the only known locale in the United 
| States that can successfully produce the highly char- 

acterized, “legendary,” Perique tobacco. Some of this 

tobacco is grown by institutional-on-the-farm veterans 
' who receive much of their instruction from Rolan Rous- 
|) sel, vocational agriculture teacher at the Lutcher High 
School. 

Since the demand for Perique tobacco is limited to a 
few foreign tobacco manufacturers, its production is 
zealously guarded so as to make an effort to keep the 
supply in proportion to the demand. Experience has 
shown that it rarely takes more than 100 of the Acadian 
farmers to grow out approximately 1,000 acres, or 350,- 
000 to 400,000 pounds, of the tobacco annually. It 
brings 50 to 75 cents per pound. The bulk of the crop is 
exported in paraffin-lined, hooped barrels which contain 
about 500 pounds per barrel. It goes to England, Can- 
ada, Norway, Sweden, and a few other countries, where 
it is used for blending tobacco mixes especially for pipe 
use. 

According to legend, this mysterious tobacco gets its 
name from the original white man producer—Pierre 
Chenet, an Acadian, who was the first to take notice of 
the Indian’s tobacco growing and curing processes. 
Pierre Chenet was called “Perique,” a nickname for 
Pierre. 

One of the mysteries surrounding Perique tobacco is 
the fact that its growth is confined to such a small area. 
So far, scientific soil analysis shows no difference be- 
tween the soil of this area and that of neighboring areas, 
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Stripping Perique before twists are made for curing 
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Suckering and picking worms from Perique tobacco plants 


or that directly across the Mississippi. In all cases the 
climate is the same. However, if Perique seeds are 
planted in other parts of the United States where to- 
bacco is grown, they will grow tobacco, but not Perique. 
On the other hand, when seeds from other tobacco- 
growing sections are brought to the Grande Pointe (St. 
James Parish) area and planted, the products will be 
pure Perique within a very few years. 

The production and curing of Perique tobacco is a 
long, tedious, and difficult task. Some farmers grow 
larger acreage, but the average Acadian family grows 
an average of two or three acres. The production phase 
of Perique tobacco consists of planting the small seeds 
arly in the year in well-prepared and protected beds 
about three feet wide and thirty feet long. These beds 
are usually covered with palmetto leaves to conserve 
the moisture and to protect the young plants from frost. 
As the young plants are hardened off, they are reset in 
larger beds for further growth before they are trans- 
planted into open fields. The field soil is well prepared 
and highly fertilized with nitrogen fertilizer mixtures. 
After the plants are set in the open fields they are cul- 
tivated several times; however, much of the work con- 
sists of hand hoeing. When the plants reach two to 
three feet high, they are topped. After they are topped, 
it is necessary to do repeated suckering in order to keep 
them under control. During this period the tobacco is 
dusted and hand-picked for worms. 

Harvesting takes place in June or July. The tobacco 
is cut just above the ground with cane knives or ma- 
chetes during the heat of the day so that the sun will 
wilt the leaves before they are hung in the drying sheds. 

After the leaves have air cured, they are ready for the 
long curing process which produces the strong, dark, 
aromatic tobacco of the Acadians. The leaves are taken 
from the stalks, graded, made into about one-pound 
twists, placed in barrels, and put under pressure. Here 
the tobacco soaks in its own juice and goes through a 
process of fermentation. It is believed that the longer 
the Perique remains in this process, the higher its quality 
in aroma and flavor will be. 

Since the crops are exported, the marketing of Perique 
is a strict process which is closely guarded by the United 
States Department of Internal Revenue. 
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JOHNNY JONES ... AT ATLANTIC CITY 
(Continued from page 12) 


portunity to fill the gap with good educational programs. 
He warned, however, that now is the time to act—be- 
fore this unscheduled time is filled with other programs. 

A “kinescope” (talking movie) of one thirty-minute 
broadcast of “Walt’s Workshop” was presented to the 
group. ‘“Walt’s Workshop” is a television show being 
aired over WNBQ-NBC in Chicago. Conceived last 
February by Walter.Durbahn in cooperation with 
Reinald Werrenrath, Jr., the idea of the show is to help 
the home workshop hobbyists by actually showing them 
how to make various articles. It also aims to create 
interest in the uninformed by showing them how easy it 
is to work with tools, by pointing out helpful short cuts, 
and by presenting projects with universal appeal. 
“Walt’s Workshop” received first award for the best 
local education show on TV in 1949. 


PLASTICS CRAFTS FOR JOHNNY 


The craftsmen got together at the Saturday morning 
session and showed their less-gifted colleagues that the 
spirit of craftsmanship still burns brightly among in- 
dustrial arts teachers. 

M. E. Special demonstrated a small, inexpensive ma- 
chine for casting plastics in the school shop. He thinks 
that at least a “speaking knowledge” of plastic mate- 
rials and processes is indispensable. This need for 
knowledge of these man-made, chemical-industrial ma- 
terials has been growing for the past 50 years and has 
been greatly accelerated since the early 1930’s when per- 
fection of the injection molding process, the most eco- 









_Present day education must antici- | 
pate the future needs of every stu- 
dent. Those who will fill management | 

positions in industry especially require the advantages of prac- 

tical shop courses. A thorough knowledge of basic processes | 
will play an important part in their advancement. If you are in- | 
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nomical and practical method of producing plastic 
products, gave a great stimulus to the industry. Injec- | 
tion molding principles for forming plastics end prod- 
ucts from thermoplastic materials had been applied for | 
some time before this in a limited way. About 1922 | 
plastic formulation well suited to use by the process, 
plus certain improvements in the design of the molding 
machine itself, brought about the tremendous upsurge 
in the industry that caused plastics to burst almost “full 9 
blossomed” into the consciousness of the public. 
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HOW DOES JOHNNY DO IT? 


Robert Thompson, of New York University, proved 
that he is not only a good teacher but a magician as 
well. He has made extensive studies trying to ascertain 
what the boy’s “natural” interests are. It seems that 
magic ranks high in this respect. Parallel line and 
radial developments in sheetmetal drafting, to cite ex- 
amples, become an absolute must in the life of a boy J 
who is interested in making his own props for present- 9 
ing magic shows. 

Thompson thinks that learning should be ap ert 
in terms of undertakings which are real to the student. 
He agrees with Mursell in thinking that the scho | : 
should teach skills, facts and abilities for the sake of 9 
their immediate use in significant understandings, and : 1. 
their effect upon personal growth here and now. We all § 444: 
agree that the most important thing for the student is: § 
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“The activity of the learner.” : 
fms d —" 5s mor 
Thompson has developed an excellent bibliography 9 ,.,., 
covering books and articles which pertain to boys’) ,,,), 
interests. thei 
William Wilkinson, of Wallingsford, Pennsylvania, ¢j9 
proved that anyone who can hold a camera can make a Dp a 
strip film as well as a multitude of other photographic gj 
aids to good industrial arts teaching. In fact, teachers t] at 
not only can make excellent teaching aids but they “we 
should do so. zi 
peo} 


Wilkinson showed a strip film which his students, Fj... 
with his aid, had made. It dealt with the making of aff 
wooden pattern for a lamp and the molding of it inf \ 





aluminum. He contends that we can improve our teach-} . 
ing techniques and practices more satisfactorily by the) °°‘ 
use of films of various sorts than by any other single pe 
process. | full 
anal 

JOHNNY JONES, ADULT ~ 
The last two speakers, David C. Knight of Wenonah |} subs 
and Bard Stratton of Haddonfield, New Jersey, made} grar 
the biggest hit with the audience by giving each person § The 
in attendance a beautiful heart-shaped pendant in which § phy: 
they had embedded roses. Furthermore, they showed 9 bety 
the uninitiated how to work with plexiglas and other § pers 


plastics. 3. 


These men are of the inventive nature. They took | In t 
an innocent looking dise sander and, by adding a bolt 9 befo 
here and a gadget there, made a production machine] caus 
which seemed to do practically everything to the plastic f I still 
blanks except glue them together. of 1 

The several meetings were under the direction of able expe 
chairmen, including Frank C. Moore, Roy Fales,§ 4. 
Armand G. Rehn, Lentz D. Gold, Robert A. Campbell, ) idea 
and Shriver L. Coover. Kenneth Brown was the dis- q Fish 
cussion leader for the Wednesday morning session. and 

For six solid days outstanding teachers of industrial) Reh 
arts talked about their favorite subject—students andj} 2 \ 
their needs and interests. They all agreed that “It isf} Dess 
intense interest that educates.” Bor t 


Johnny Jones went home. g cent 
rena 
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LEGISLATION 
For the HANDICAPPED 


E. B. WuHitrTren 
Executive Secretary 
National Rehabilitation Association 


Lp trony in the rehabilitation of handicapped adults 
is too well known to require an elaborate analysis 
in the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. We do believe, 
however, that it is appropriate to review briefly devel- 
o) ments in the total program for the handicapped dur- 
ing the last three years. 

1. The state-federal program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion has continued to grow in effectiveness. The number 
of people rehabilitated has increased from 36,106 in 
1945-6 to over 60,000 in 1948-49. Even more significant 
than the increased number of rehabilitants has been the 
more complete services rendered those served by the 
avencies. In order to make possible this increased 
volume of work the state legislatures have increased 
their appropriations from $3,747,250 in 1945-46 to 
$10,399,509 for the 1949-50 year. During the same 
period federal appropriations have increased from 
$10,002,238 to $20,500,000. Significant also is the fact 
that an increasingly effective public information service 
has increased the general knowledge of the American 
people concerning the problems of the handicapped and 
has been most helpful in eliminating barriers to their 
rehabilitation. 

Also most encouraging is the fact that despite the 
acccomplishments of recent years the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and the state agencies are fully 
aware that total needs of the handicapped are not being 
fully met at the present time. This healthy self- 
analysis augures well for the future of the program. 

2. The state employment services have been able to 
substantially increase the effectiveness of their pro- 
grams of “selective placement” of the handicapped. 
The careful evaluation of work capacity in relation to 
physical demands of a job often means the difference 
between success and failure in placing a handicapped 
person. 

3. Substantial progress has been made in research 
in the various fields of disability, and legislation now 
before the Congress would further strengthen this 
cause. It is significant, however, to note that many gaps 
still exist in the research field, particularly in the type 
of research that can be carried on best by those 
experienced in practical rehabilitation methods. 

4. This period has seen the “rehabilitation center” 
idea mature. Centers such as the Woodrow Wilson at 
Fisherville, Virginia; the Institute of Rehabilitation 
and Physical Medicine in New York; the Washington 
Rehabilitation Center at Seattle; The Kessler Institute 
at Newark; and others have demonstrated the effective- 
ness of this approach to the solution of certain problems 
of the disabled. In our judgment, the rehabilitation 
center is the most significant development in post-war 
rehabilitation. 
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5. The need for additional trained personnel to render 
specialized rehabilitation services is even more acute 
now than it was three years ago. 

6. The annual observance of National Employ the 
Handicapped Week, sponsored by the President’s Com- 
mittee, has been increasingly effective in selling em- 
ployers and others on the abilities of handicapped 
workers, as well as focusing attention upon the total 
needs of the disabled. 

In spite of the significant progress of recent years, 
rehabilitation specialists are in general agreement that 
additional legislation is needed to promote the rehabili- 
tation of the handicapped, especially the more severely 
disabled. 

Legislation is needed to: 

1. Make available for the civilian disabled in all 
sections of the country rehabilitation centers offering a 
variety of rehabilitation services including physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, training in the use of 
artificial appliances, adjustment training, pre-vocational 
and vocational training. 

2. Make available for the severely disabled sheltered 
workshops wherein they may work to their greatest 
possible capacity, although some of them may never be 
able to compete in private employment. 

3. Provide assistance to our homebound disabled that 
will enable them to establish themselves in remunerative 
employment and to continue in such employment. 





Though physically handicapped, these two young men receive training 
in watch repairing 
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4. Establish a business enterprise program for the 
severely disabled. 

5. Provide for further research in methods and tech- 
niques for the rehabilitation of the severely disabled. 

In addition to these items, all of which will require 
new legislation, technical amendments to P.L. 113 are 
needed to remove certain restrictions in rendering 
services to the handicapped. 

In order to meet the needs outlined above, the 
National Rehabilitation Association is sponsoring 
H.R. 5577, known as the “National Services for the 
Handicapped” Act. 

This bill reflects the thinking of many people and 
organizations, is carefully drawn to conform to present 
statutes, and provides proper safeguards to the expend- 
iture of federal funds to carry out the purposes of the 
Act. 

Now for a brief description of the more significant 
sections of H.R. 5577. 

The bill provides certain ancillary rehabilitation 
services. These services would be made possible by 
additions to the state rehabilitation plans, approved 
by the Administrator in the manner present state plans 
are approved. 

1. When a state meets federal standards for providing 
adjustment training services for the adult blind (train- 
ing in braille, manual dexterity, travel, etc.), the federal 
government would reimburse 50 per cent of the expend- 
itures for such services. 

2. When a state meets federal standards for the 
establishment and maintenance of workshops for the 
severely disabled, the federal government will reimburse 
50 per cent of the cost of establishing and equipping 
the workshop exclusive of the cost of land and building, 
50 per cent of the cost of initial equipment, and not to 
exceed 40 per cent of the operating cost less earned and 
contributed income during the first three years of the 
operation of the facility. 

3. When a state meets federal standards for providing 
assistance to the homebound disabled in establishing 
themselves in remunerative employment, the federal 





A childhood victim of polio learns dressmaking and slip cover work 
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government will reimburse 50 per cent of the cost of in- 
struction, acquisition of production equipment, and the 
arrangements for purchase of stocks and supplies, and 
the marketing of articles manufactured. 

4. When a state meets federal standards providing 
for establishment and supervision of business enter- 
prises programs for the severely disabled, the federal 
government will reimburse for 50 per cent of the cost oi 
establishing and equipping such business enterprise, 
stocks and supplies necessary to undertake the kind of 
enterprise, and the cost of management and supervision 
of such business enterprise, for a period of five years 

The federal government will reimburse 100 per cent 
of the administrative cost of these programs. 

The proposal also provides for the establishment of 
rehabilitation centers to provide special services to the 
handicapped, such as testing, fitting and training dis- 
abled persons in the use of artificial appliances; pre- 
conditioning and conditioning therapy; adjustment 
training; pre-vocational or vocational training; the 
federal government will reimburse 50 per cent of the 
cost of establishing such centers and 100 per cent of 
the cost of administering this part of the state plan, 
including the justifying of the need therefor. 

The Administrator is authorized to establish, operate, 
and maintain research and adjustment centers for the 
blind and other severely disabled. The chief function 
of such centers would be to develop, improve, and test 
the effectiveness of techniques, methods and devices 
utilized in the rehabilitation of the severely disabled. 

Technical amendments to P.L. 113 would provide for 
the following: 

1. Make it possible for the agency administering 
rehabilitation programs for the blind in the states to 
present separate plans for the operation of their pro- 
grams. This would permit agencies for the blind to 
operate their programs entirely separately from the 
general rehabilitation programs administered by State 
Boards for Vocational Education. 

2. Allow federal reimbursement for books and other 
training supplies without regard to economic need of the 
client. Many states now furnish such training supplies 
to all pupils in the public schools. Rehabilitation train- 
ing is now provided without needs test. 

3. Provide for furnishing tools, equipment, initial 
stocks, and supplies, including livestock and capital 
advances, necessary to enable disabled individuals to 
enter upon their occupational objective. The term 
“occupational tools and equipment” as presently defined 
seriously restricts the states in providing placement 
equipment. 

4. Allow federal reimbursement for maintenance fur- 
nished dependents of persons undergoing rehabilitation. 

5. Allow the Administrator, under general regula- 
tions, to make grants to individuals and universities and 
other public or private organizations and institutions 
for research projects and fellowships that will lead to 
improvement of methods and techniques in rehabilita- 
tion. It also allows the Administrator to establish and 
maintain courses, traineeships, and scholarships for 
training of individuals in fields relating to services to 
the disabled. 

6. Allow the Virgin Islands to participate in the state- 
federal program of rehabilitation. 

The passage of H.R. 5577 will open new vistas in 
the rehabilitation of the severely disabled of this 
country. Friends of the handicapped are urged to give 
it wholehearted support. 
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Training For High Posts 
in 


Britain’s Mining Industry 


ANNE KELLY 
British Information Services 
New York, N. Y. 


ROM colliery to college and from school to pit are 
two roads which can lead to a post in the $16,000-a- 
year class in Britain’s mining industry today. 

Modern mining is not only a man’s job, but the right 
man’s job, and the men in charge of Britain’s important 
coal industry are concerned not only to find the right 
men for running the coal industry, but also to give them 
adequate training. 

The days when coal-mining was known as Britain’s 
“Cinderella” industry are gone forever, and the indus- 
try’s 1949 manpower target—736,000 men—includes 
both brain and manual workers. Striking proof of this 
demand for brain and brawn is revealed in the National 
Coal Board’s far-sighted Scholarship Scheme, offering 
each year up to 50 scholarships to schoolboys, and up to 
50 scholarships to boys and men already working in 
the industry. The scheme seeks to bridge the present 
gap created by the ever-growing demand for qualified 
mining engineers and other technicians. 

These scholarships are tenable at universities or uni- 
versity colleges, offering alone, or jointly, degrees or 
diplomas in coal mining. Valued up to $1,200 a year, 
each scholarship covers the full cost of university resi- 
dence, fees and incidental expenses, including mainte- 
nance during vacations and holiday grants. Substantial 
“family” allowances take care of the wives-and children 
of successful miner students chosen from the industry 
itself. 

The conditions governing the award of “coal” scholar- 
ships for 18-year-old schoolboys demand high calibre 
applicants for the managerial and technical jobs of to- 
morrow. Candidates must have taken the Higher School 
Certificate, and have reached a high standard in math- 
ematics and physics, chemistry, geology or engineering. 
The candidates, too, must enter for an honors degree. As 
National Coal Board scholars must be prepared to un- 
dertake practical work during their vacations, with 
three years of compulsory practical training in the coal- 
mining industry after graduation, it is stressed that 
“they must be suitable in temperament, physique and 
inclination to the profession of engineer in or about a 
coal mine.” 

The scrupulous care and fairness exercised in the selec- 
tion of successful candidates are revealed in the pro- 
cedure followed. Each schoolboy candidate, for example, 
is interviewed by a Selection Board comprising an equal 
number of mining professors and of National Coal 
Board officials from distant areas who are unacquainted 
with the boy’s family background. The candidates’ 
diaries (written during a week’s experience in the 
mines), reports on them from mine managers, and their 
performance at the Higher Certificate examinations, to- 
gether with oral examination and interview impressions, 
all influence the decision. 

In the words of a Coal Board spokesman, “The coal 
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industry needs the best material and offers good pros- 
pects to boys on the point of choosing their careers. 
These scholarships are intended to attract only the best 
of the schoolboys, the real value of the awards depend- 
ing upon high standards of academic attainment and 
outstanding personal qualities. These standards must 
be maintained for the benefit of the industry and for 
those who enter it through the universities.” 

In 1948—the first year of the National Coal Board 
scholarship scheme — only 15 schoolboy applicants 
reached the requisite “scholarship” standards, but the 
high standards achieved among the hundreds of appli- 
cations from those working in the mining industry mer- 
ited the maximum award of 50 scholarships. This year, 
if the standard of industrial candidates is again superior, 
the unused “schoolboy” scholarships will be awarded 
to boys in the pits to bring the total up to 100. 

Let us take a look at some of tomorrow’s “Captains 
of Coal Mining” who are now studying in Britain’s lead- 
ing universities—22-year-old Tom Campbell of Paisley, 
Scotland, for instance. 

This ex-captain of the Gurka Rifles regiment doffed 
his uniform last year and became a coal miner because 
he “likes a little excitement, and mining seemed the best 
substitute for Army life.” Tom, a dentist’s son averse 
to dentistry, has decided that mining is a satisfying 
kind of job. He knows what he is talking about, be- 
cause for nine months before he received the exciting 
Coal Board “award” letter he was on the job at 4:30 
a.m. as a stone duster at Cardowan Colliery. And the 
verdict of this Scotsman now taking a four-year course 
at Glasgow Royal Technical College as a mining engi- 
neer is: “Miners may swear a bit and be too rough for 
a drawing room, but they wouldn’t do you a bad turn.” 

Another scholarship winner, Arthur Wakelin of Cov- 
entry, England, went from primary school to pit at the 
age of 14 with one ambition—to reach the top rank in 
the industry. Son of a collier and eldest of a family of 
nine, this determined West Midlander worked hard in 
the pit during the day and even harder at the local min- 
ing school in the evenings. Result: he gained his first 
class manager’s certificate at the earliest possible age 
of 21, and a job as assistant to the manager of Binley 
Colliery. Now, with a National Coal Board scholar- 
ship in his pocket, he has a first class chance of reach- 
ing executive rank. 

Mr. Albert Higgs, manager of a South Wales colliery, 
has always encouraged his son to follow in his foot- 
steps. Albert, Senior, climbed the ladder the hard way, 
commencing at the coal face at 14 years of age and 
studying at night school for six years. Albert, Junior, 
in line with changing times and changing methods, 
stayed at school long enough to gain his Higher Cer- 
tificate, and then took advantage of the National Coal 
Board’s pit training scheme for a year. In June, 1948, 
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What they are saying about 


SPLIT BAMBOO ROD 
BUILDING PROJECTS 


We have received hundreds of enthusiastic com- 
ments and testimonials on our Rod Building Kits. 
Here are excerpts from a few of them— 


“Has been a great help to me as well as the boys.” 
R.M.K.—lllinois 


“. . . Must commend you for making kits such as 


these available.” A.G.H.—California 


“Thanking you again for bamboo rods at such rea- 
sonable prices.” C.P.—New York 


“... My enthusiastic approval of your excellent rod 
kits. The Rod and Reel Club boys have been more 


than happy.” W.E.jJ.—Massachusetts 


“... Creating quite a sensation in my department.” 
D.C.W.—Oregon 


“Instruction sheet extremely well written and, as a 
result, the rods came out fine.” 


L.W.P.—Oklahoma 


“... Would say the rod compared to one retailing 
for about $40.” R.L.M.—Ohio 


“The materials are excellent.” 
H.W.O.—AMinnesota 


“7 


. . . Thanking you for your excellent service, so 


here’s another.” P.A.W.—Pennsylvania 


” .. Our Junior Rifle Club .. . all well pleased with 
kits and the finished product.” ) pp New York 


Plan to include our split bamboo rod building kits 
in your spring program. You will find it a stimulat- 
ing instructive project for your students . . . age 
12 to 60. 


EMPIRE 


ROD BUILDING KITS 





gesessses MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


EMPIRE TACKLE COMPANY, INC. 
4 Genesee Street, New Hartford, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information, price list and 
sample instructions 
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he successfully applied for one of the 100 scholarships 
and now combines a graduate mining engineering course 
with his favorite hobby—aeronautics. 

A school tour of a coal mine in Kent, in the south of 
England, solved the career problems of two London 
schoolboy friends, Norton Myhill, son of a Lambeth 
police sergeant, and Willy Young, son of a Bermondsey 
greengrocer. Both boys decided that coal was their job, 
and now as 18-year-old scholarship winners they will 
study at Durham University. Young has a secret am- 
bition to plan pit layout; Norton wants to become a 
mine manager. 

Twenty-five-year-old Northumberland miner Harry 
Collins owes his chance of a future “plum” job in min- 
ing largely to the selfsacrifice and enthusiasm of his 
wife. She shared her young husband’s ambitions to 
“make good,” and after her marriage two years ago she 
cheerfully went back behind the dress counter of a local 
department store to keep the home going while Harry 
studied hard at the local college to prepare himself for 
the scholarship. Thanks to her help, Harry was suc- 
cessful, and now Edna happily says: “With the help of 
the grant which goes with the scholarship I may not 
need to go on working to help eke out the family budget 
until Harry gets his degree.” 

Britain’s mothers, too, have approved of their sons 
going down the mines. Listen to Mrs. Baird, proud 
mother of the Glasgow High School boy, William Baird, 
whose family has been in coal in Ayrshire, Lanarkshire 
and Fife, Scotland, for generations. William was one 
of the three successful Scottish schoolboy applicants, and 
his mother—her enthusiasm triumphing over her meta- 
phors—says: “My son has coal in his blood. He has 
done well because he is a Baird.” 

Yes, mining is a man’s job, and the responsibilities 
of the modern mine manager can be compared to those 
of a ship’s captain. In the words of Mr. A. M. Bryan, 
Britain’s Chief Inspector of Mines: a colliery manager 
“is an underground explorer and something of a sub- 
terranean mountaineer. He sinks shafts twenty times 
as deep as any elevator shaft on the London Under- 
ground Railway and then, tunnelling through the 
depths, drives out a network of roads to cover hundreds 
of square miles. The galleries in a modern colliery may 
be longer than any of the underground railways. The 
longest subway in the world is on the Northern Line 
running under London for 1714 miles; the underground 
roadways at Blackhall Colliery running seawards under 
the Durham coast in the North of England cover at 
least half as many miles again.” 

Mining is also a team job, and that is why youth is 
getting its chance in a big way in Britain’s 1,000 pits 
today. The National Coal Board has a slogan, “Coal- 
mining offers greater scope,” so every youngster com- 
ing into the industry is paid while he learns—and he 
learns every step of the way in a protected, compre- 
hensive apprenticeship scheme whose organizational de- 
tails are still being improved by democratic negotiations 
between the Coal Board officials, mine managements and 
Britain’s Mineworkers’ Union. 

Sir Ben Smith, Chairman of the West Midland Divi- 
sion, describing the value of National Coal Board 
scholarships in helping to ensure that the industry’s 
administration will be manned by the best men avail- 
able, also summed up the new spirit which now pervades 
Britain’s “Black Diamond” industry. He said: “These 
awards mark an entirely new phase in the mining in- 
dustry. Here is proof that every boy who enters mining 
will be encouraged to reach the top if he is made of the 
right stuff.” 
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KENOSHA PROGRAM 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


paren THE past few years a new person has been 
added to the nursing team. She is the Vocational 
or Trained Practical Nurse. She is being recognized as 
an essential person in planning efficient nursing care for 
the sick. She has been the outcome of the increased 
demand for nurses to provide both quantitative and 
qualitative nursing service for the public. She is sup- 
plementing the services of the professional nurse by 
caring for chronically ill, convalescent, and aged 
patients. She is employed in many of our hospitals, in 
homes, industries, and doctors’ offices. She works under 
the supervision of a licensed physician or a registered 
nurse. 

At the present time, we have approximately 70 to 75 
approved schools for the training of the practical nurse 
in the United States. Many of these schools have been 
added to the vocational curriculum under the direction 
of a registered nurse. Vocational schools throughout 
the country are sponsoring the training of the practical 
nurse in affiliation with both private and public hos- 
pitals. The student receives her theoretical education 
in the vocational school and her ward experiences in the 
affiliating hospitals. 

Federal, state and local vocational school funds are 
available for the support of this training. 

The Kenosha School of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion, in affiliation with the Kenosha Hospital, was the 
first to sponsor an approved school for the training of 
practical nurses in the State of Wisconsin. The school 
was organized in January 1947 as the Kenosha School 
for Attendants. A nine-month program, with experi- 
ence in the care of chronic, convalescent, and aged 
patients, care of non-acutely ill children, and care of 
mothers and infants, was offered. In September 1949, 
this was increased to a twelve-month program. Affilia- 
tions in the care of chronically ill mental and tuber- 
culosis patients were then added to the curriculum. 

The office of the director and the classrooms were 
originally located in the Kenosha Hospital where the 
students obtained their practical experience. In the 
new vocational school, which was opened in September 
of last year, ample space was provided for the office of 
the director, as well as a spacious classroom equipped 
with one complete bedside unit and a laboratory with 
six complete bedside units where the students practice 
their procedures in nursing. The total cost of supplies 
and equipment for the school was approximately $1,500. 

When the school was organized an advisory commit- 
tee was appointed to assist the director of the vocational 
school and the director of nurses training in establishing 
policies and in the operation of the training program. 
The committee includes the administrator of the Ken- 
osha Hospital, the director of nurses of the Kenosha 
Hospital, and one lay member. This committee, which 
has met once a month since its origin, has contributed 
much toward the efficient management of the school. 

Classes are admitted twice a year in March and 
September. Upon completion of the course the student 
is eligible to take the Wisconsin State Board Compe- 
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H. M. Cuark,. Director 


School of Vocational and Adult Education 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


LorRAINE Recenruss, Director 


Practical Nurse Training 
School of Vocational and Adult Education 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


tency Examination for Praciical Nurses. If she passes 
this examination, she becomes a licensed practical nurse 
in the State of Wisconsin. Reciprocity may then be 
obtained in states which have legislation for the licens- 
ing of the practical nurse. 

Complete maintenance is provided for the student 
during her training period by the Kenoska Hospital and 
by the Milwaukee County institutions. 

A student health program is conducted by the school, 
and each student receives an entrance and terminal 
physical examination including tuberculin testing. Two 
chest X-rays are taken of the students by the affiliating 
hospitals during the course. Minor illnesses are treated 
by the student heaith physicians. 

The Kenosha School for Practical Nurses is approved 
by the Wisconsin State Board of Nursing and has, at 
the present time, nineteen students enrolled in the 
school. The following courses are included in the 
curriculum: 

Elementary Nursing Procedures; Housekeeping; 
Foods and Cookery; Normal Structure and Function of 
the Body; Personal Hygiene; Nursing the Convalescent, 
Chronic, and Aged Patient; Nursing Care of Children; 
Care of Mothers and Infants; Occupational Diversion; 
Ethics and Personal Development; Nursing and Mental 
Patient; Nursing the Tuberculosis Patient; Nursing in 
the Home; Legislation Affecting Trained Practical 
Nurses; and Elementary Bacteriology. 

Each student is given a two-week vacation during the 
course. After she has successfully completed six months 
of her training she is given an attractive brown and 
white chambray cap which matches her brown and 
white chambray uniform. This uniform has been 
adopted as the standard uniform of the licensed prac- 
tical nurse in the State of Wisconsin. The school pin 
for which she is eligible after passing the State Licens- 
ing Examination is worn with the uniform. 

School spirit is engendered in the student body by 
the organization of all the students into a student coun- 
cil. This council promotes social functions during the 
school year such as picnics, ping pong games, and, in 
addition, enters a team in the city volley ball league. 

The administration of the Kenosha School of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education recommends the organiza- 
tion of more of these schools throughout the United 
States because they provide necessary successful and 
gainful employment as a result of twelve months of 
training. 
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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


in the Dental Profession 


Haroutp J. Cronin, D.M.D. 


Advisory Committee, Springfield 
Trade High School, Springfield, Mass. 


F WE want to know the why of what is happening 

today, we should learn something about what oc- 
curred yesterday. Thus a forecast of what may happen 
tomorrow carries some weight. This seems true of 
history and makes it interesting; of the fact of war and 
makes war more horrible. It is true as to dentistry, 
which is confused, but not horrible, and growing too 
fast for its present clothes. 

In the early 1850’s, neither Morton nor Wells had 
secured any widespread distribution of either nitrous 
oxide or ether. A patient’s teeth were removed without 
anesthetic. Later dentists made their own nitrous 
oxide, and used ether frequently. The dentist rolled his 
own wire and gold plate and made his own solder and 
ground his own gum section teeth. He plugged non- 
cohesive gold, used some cements and gutta-percha and, 
as materials developed, amalgam and vulcanized rub- 
ber. Just before the turn of the century, dental supplies 
were bought from the canvas bag of the owner of the 
supply house. At this time there was no secretary, 
no real books, no income tax, no social security, no 
telephone. There were no trained personnel. 

About 1900, certain men, not dentists, solicited busi- 
ness from dentists as technicians, and with the advent 
of the telephone women assistants appeared. They 
weren’t paid much; some weren’t worth much. They 
mixed amalgam, carried gold foil, sterilized instruments 
and learned haltingly how to use a typewriter. There 
were books and records of a sort. Bills were sent once 
in three months, occasionally once a year—there were 
no collection problems, no installment payments, no 
uniforms. Indeed, the dentist used a barber’s white 
coat or black alpaca. Good enough, for really it’s not 
the costume. It’s the man or woman. 

From this time on, several factors contributed to the 
development of needed accessory personnel in dentistry. 
One factor that aided no little in organizing the dental 
office was the Federal Income Tax and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Once started, the income tax forced 
the dentist away from keeping books on his cuff and 
made him realize that his own income ceased when 
he used time for administration that could have been 

‘ used with patients. Thus the secretary’s job developed, 
-and, as she became fully occupied, the dental assistant 
became part of dental practice. Many of the larger 
offices employed technicians; not, however, to any great 
extent. It should be remembered that a dental office 
is a consulting room, a place of business, a kind of 
orthopedic workshop and a drug store, all in one. Thus 
it is not surprising that personnel is very important 
and that the functional development of these human 
units is a matter for study and concern. 

The hygienist is a trained woman; it is her function 
to clean and polish teeth (it is really much more than 
this). What training should she receive? Also, what 
should be her earning capacity? The dental assistant, 
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given little organized training, is as good as or as bad as 
the employing dentist makes her. The secretary is too 
often a hygienist or an assistant who has stepped out of 
her role. 

A major social obstacle to a really distinguished 
status for dentistry is its failure, up to now, to present 
a practical solution for the problem of dental caries. 
(It is beside the point to mention that the causes of 
cancer and of the common cold are still elusive.) There 
is, as far as I know, no national pattern for dentistry; 
that is, in a legislative sense. It is not at all certain 
that such a pattern would be practical or possible. 
There exists, to be sure, dental practice acts in all 
states, and these statutes have been amended and added 
to, usually with little regard for statutes regulating the 
activities of other special groups. To date, the dental 
assistant is included in no dental practice acts. She 
has grown in stature, partly through self-help organiza- 
tion and partly through the efforts of the employing 
dentist. The dental assistant, in her own interests, de- 
serves regulated and thorough training, with particular 
emphasis on useful activity and a later adequate and 
earned remuneration. 

During the past few years, there has been much dis- 
cussion within the dental profession as to how far we 
should go in utilizing auxiliary personnel. At the mo- 
ment, and for some years to come, there will not be the 
number of dentists in this country to care for all dental 
needs. To train a greater number of dentists would in- 
volve many obstacles; to mention one or two—building 
of new schools, equipping them and procuring the neces- 
sary teaching staffs. 

The cost of a dentist’s education, like most things, 
has increased greatly. It must be remembered also 
that the demand for dental service is keenly sensitive 
to economic fluctuations, and a substantial increase in 
the number of dentists might show disastrous results in 
time of economic recession. With increased cost of 
education it is difficult to keep services within the reach 
of the people. Therefore the solution seems to lie in 
the greater development of auxiliary personnel. 

In this respect, the profession has two broad respon- 
sibilities: first, the use of auxiliary personnel quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, to the maximum extent con- 
sistent with efficient dental practice; and second, the 
guidance and control of auxiliary personnel, through 
proper training and supervision, to insure protection of 


the public and maximum usefulness to the dental pro- - 


fession. There is no disagreement with the idea that 
auxiliary personnel should be increased to a marked 
extent. The question of where auxiliary personnel 
should be trained is an issue which must be faced 
squarely and calmly by the profession. One faction 
believes that this training should be in conjunction with 
a dental school, but up to now dental schools have been 
reluctant to accept this responsibility. Those who ob- 
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ject to this plan believe that training of assistants is 
not a university function and that the responsibility 
should be assumed by vocational or trade schools. 

Today, in Springfield, Massachusetts, we have proof 
beyond doubt that dental assistants can receive ade- 
quate training in a vocational school. To substantiate 
this statement, I would like to give you a brief synopsis 
of what has occurred at Springfield Trade High School. 
In December of 1945, a request from the Springfield 
Dental Society for a course in Human Relations for 
dentists, dental hygienists and dental assistants was 
received by the Springfield School System and the State 
Department of Distributive Education. This course, 
as given, consisted of four lectures covering reception 
technique, psychology of dealing with individuals, 
employer-employee relations and other matters per- 
tinent to the dental profession. This course proved so 
successful that the dental profession made a further 
request that a course be given for dental assistants at 
the Trade School, as the need for trained assistants was 
urgent. No other high school course of training was be- 
ing given at that time except one offered by the Newark, 
New Jersey Trade School for Girls. Beginning in 
January 1946, school and dental authorities studied the 
needs for such a course. A summary of the findings 
was presented at a conference in June of 1947. Those 
attending this meeting were: Dr. Alden H. Blanken- 
ship, Sup’t. of Schools, Springfield, Mass.; Mr. John L. 
McCommons, Ass’t. Sup’t. of Schools, Springfield, 
Mass.; Mr. M. Norcross Stratton, State Director of 
Vocational Education in Massachusetts; Miss Caroline 
H. Wilson, State Agent in Massachusetts in charge of 
new courses for girls; Dr. George A. Burridge, Principal 
of Trade High School, Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. Mar- 
garet G. Ells, Assistant Principal of Trade High School, 
Springfield, Mass.; Drs. Harold J. Cronin and William 
I. Wright of the Springfield Dental Society. 

As a result of this discussion, a course was approved 
by Mr. Stratton, Dr. Blankenship and the Springfield 
School Committee. Miss Frances Ferri, Dental Hygien- 
ist, was appointed as instructor. In order that the 
students of this course would receive practical training 
a suitable space was assigned at Trade High School. 
The task of converting this space and equipping it as 
a dental clinic in the beginning seemed great; however, 
with all parties cooperating to the fullest extent, and 
with the aid of a grant from the Dexter Charitable 
Fund, the formal opening of the clinic took place in 
February of 1948. The curriculum for the course of- 
fered has been approved by the American Dental As- 
sistants Association. At the start of the current school 
year, Dr. Donald Cray was appointed as*dentist in 
charge of the clinic. Through actual dental treatment, 
the students receive practical chair-side training. 

From a small beginning and a limited demand for 
such training, this one-year course for dental assistants 
at the Springfield Trade High School has grown stead- 
ily. Last year there were forty-seven young women who 
made application to take this training. Only twenty 
high school graduates could be admitted, 

The demand of the public for dental services has 
placed a duty and responsibility on the dental assistant 
to work with rather than just for her dentist. From 
just a job, dental assisting has graduated into an im- 
portant auxiliary profession, a profession which aids in 
the performance of scientific services, for the health 
and comfort of people is truly a necessary one. 

The Dental Assisting Course at the Springfield Trade 
High School is not only a school project but in reality 
has been, and continues to be, a community project. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL AMPLISTAT 


to help teach magnetic amplification 


With the new G-E educational amplistat, your students will readily grasp 
the fundamental principles of the use of saturable reactors in magnetic 
amplification. 

The amplistat is one of the outstanding electrical developments of recent 
years. The educational amplistat has been designed for clear, effective illus- 
tration of magnetic amplifier principles in lecture demonstrations and lab- 
oratory experiments. 

You can readily set up the unit with other standard laboratory equipment 
to perform these and other basic types of experiments: 

Voltage and current regulation of small generators, motor-speed control, 
operation of positioning systems, totalizing and recording on one instrument 
the current in several independent circuits, principles of d-c current trans- 
formers and saturable reactors. 


FEATURES 
HIGH POWER GAIN—amplifies up to 25,000 times 
ADAPTABLE—four input coils extend application to many typical cir- 
cuits. Either high or low input impedance possible 
VERSATILE—delivers sufficient power to control small motors and other 
laboratory devices 
EASY TO DEMONSTRATE—schematic diagram moulded into panel sur- 
face. Connections brought out to 18 terminals. 
CONVENIENT — operates from 115-volt, 60-cycle line. The educational 
amplistat consists of a saturable reactor and rectifiers mounted in one 
unit. It requires no warm-up time.and has no moving parts. 
For further information write for GEC-599 to Apparatus Dept., Section 
687-28, General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. 


Special net educational price $ 50 
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persociatiou 
News and Notes 


@ Parker Woodul, Portales, New Mex- 
ico, has been elected President of the 
National Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ As- 
sociation for 1950. Newly elected vice presi- 
dents are as follows: Region I, Leroy Bun- 
nel, Tremonton, Utah; Region Ea, #., As 
Harvey, Loveland, Colorado; Region III, 
Neil Johnston, Clarinda, Iowa; Region IV, 
Maxwell Lampo, Neosho, Missouri; Re- 
gion V, A. Hale, Camden, Arkansas; 
Region Va C. W. Seabold, Reisterstown, 
Maryland. L. E. Cross, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, is Past President of the group. The 
above listed officers make up the executive 
committee of the association for the en- 
suing year. 














x* * * 


@ National officers of Alpha Tav Alpha 
(Professional Agricultural Educational Fra- 
ternity) for 1950 are as follows: C.S. An- 
derson, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania, President; R. W. 
Canada, Colorado State College, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, lst Vice-President; H. M. 
Hamlin, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illi- 
nois, 2nd Vice-President; and E. J. F. Early, 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, Secretary-Treasurer. Professor Early 
will be responsible for the ATA program 
at the 1950 AVA Convention. 

+ + ” 

@ The Grand Chapter of leta Lambda 
Sigma, professional fraternity in industrial 
education, held its annual meeting in con- 
nection with the AVA sessions at Atlantic 
City, on December 9. Ninety-nine mem- 
bers and guests attended the annual din- 
ner. President Joseph R. Strobel, State 
Director of Vocational Education, Ohio, 
presided at the meeting and made a brief 
report on the progress of the organization 
which now includes 18 chapters. Officers 
for 1950 were elected as follows: Glenn 
Smith, Oklahoma A & M College, Presi- 
dent; George F. Henry, Colorado A & M 
College, Vice-President; George H. Re- 
sides, Pennsylvania State College, His- 
torian; and Clyde H. Wilson, University 
of Tennessee, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
following were elected to the National Ad- 
visory Council of the fraternity for 1950: 
Glen Brown, University of Maryland, 
Chairman; John Frank, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Vice Chairman; and Clyde H. Wil- 
son, University of Tennessee, Secretary. 

* * * 

@ American Association of Technical High 
Schools and Institutes officers for 1950 are as 
follows: George H. Parkes, President; 
J. E. Hollingsworth, Vice-President, and 
Richard W. Howes, Secretary-Treasurer. 

*x* * * 

@ The National Council of Local Adminis- 
trators of Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts elected the following officers for 1950 
at the Atlantic City AVA Convention: 
Frank Huffaker, Director of Vocational 
Education, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Presi- 
dent; Dr. Claude H. Ewing, Director of 
the Chicago Vocational School, Chicago, 
Illinois, Vice-President; Russell K. Brit- 
ton, Director of Vocational Education, 
Denver, Colorado, Vice-President ; Warren 

. Begeman, Director of Technical Educa- 
tion and Industrial Arts, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Treasurer; and Dr. Albert E. Jochen, 
Director, Middlesex County Vocational 
and Technical High Schools, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, Secretary. Members of 
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the Executive Committee are as follows: 
Miss Violett O’Reilly, Principal, Rabouin 
Vocational High School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Edward A. Lang, Principal, 
Syracuse, New York; O. D. Adams, As- 
sistant Superintendent, San Francisco, 
California; Bard Martin, Director, Dear- 
born Vocational School, Michigan; and 
Howard E. Marvin, Director of Vocational 
Education, Pasadena, California. 
” * * 

@® The National Association of Teacher 
Trainers of Home E ics Education has an- 
nounced the election of the following offi- 
cers for 1950: Dr. Ella Rose, Professor of 
Home Economics Education, Department 
of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 
Chairman; Dr. Mary Lyle, Professor of 
Home Economics Education, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, Secretary-Treasurer. 

“a 

@ Officers and directors of the National 
Association of State Supervisors of Distributive 
Education for 1950 are as follows: Samuel 
W. Caplan, Pennsylvania State Chief of 
Distributive Education, President; Dr. 
William R. Blackler, California State Chief 
of Distributive Education, Vice-President; 
M. A. Browning, Texas State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Secretary ; Cecil 
E. Stanley, Nebraska State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Treasurer; Mrs. 
Mildred C. Cassidy, Wyoming State ‘Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, Director; 
Adrian Trimpe, Teacher Trainer of Dis- 
tributive Education, Western Michigan 
College, Director; and T. Carl Brown, 
North Carolina State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, Director. 

* * 7” 

@ New officers of the National Association 
of State Supervisors of Home Economics Edu- 
cation are: Margaret Browder, Nashville, 
Tennessee, President; Verna Payson, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. Vice-President; and 
Hazel E. Thompson, Topeka, Kansas, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. The above listed officers 
will be responsible for home economics 
program plans for the 1950 AVA Conven- 
tion. 





- ok * 

@ New officers for 1950 were elected at 
the National Association of Industrial Teacher 
Trainers sessions at Atlantic City. They 
are: C. Kenneth Beach, Cornell Univer- 
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sity, Ithaca, New York, President; and 
Willard M. Bateson, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Newly elected vice-presidents are as 
follows: Dewey F. Barich, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio; Kenneth L. Bing, East 
Carolina State Teachers College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina; Chris H. Groneman, 
Texas A & M College, College Station, 
Texas; and William J. Micheels, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. George M. Cox, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon, was elected to suc- 
ceed Eugene D. Fink, of the New York 
State Education Department, as trustee. 
Previously elected trustees who will con- 
tinue to serve are Thomas A. Hippaka, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; and M.L. 
Barlow, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 
* * x 
@ The Peninsula Industrial Education Club 
met in the Vocational Annex of Newport 
News, Virginia, High School on January 
4th. John Frank, of Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia, was among those who 
reported on their attendance at the 1949 
AVA Convention. 
* a *x 


@ The Nevada Home Economics Association, 
in cooperation with the Reno, Nevada, 
public schools and the Nevada State De- 
snore of Vocational Education, spon- 
sored a Family Life Institute sy mposium 
on “Strengthening Family Life in Nevada” 
at the Reno High School on November 25 
and 26. Miss Mildred Huber, Nevada 
State Supervisor of Homemaking Educa- 
tion, presided over the opening general 
session. Introduction to the symposium 
was made by Miss Winfred Hazen, Family 
Life Consultant, Utah State Department 
of Education. Miss Hazen also spoke on 
the topic of: “A New Look at Family 
Life.” 

of ok * 

@ A new vocational school will be con- 
structed in Alton, Illinois, through the 
generosity of F. W. Olin, senior member of 
the Olin Industries in Alton. Mr. Olin is 
providing the necessary funds for the struc- 
ture which is being carefully planned for 
by J. B. Johnson, Alton’s Superintendent 
of Schools, and members of the Board of 
Education. 





PHOTO BY CAROLYN WILLIAMS, ATLANTA, GA. 


AVA, in 1949 Convention session, formally accepted the invitation extended by the Miami, Florida, 
delegation (above) to hold the 1950 Convention in Miami 
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@ The Kentucky Vocational Association 
deviated from its customary course of “for- 
mal” speeches for its portion of the 26th 
Annual Educational Conference held at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington, on 
October 29th. Instead of formal addresses 
by two or three personalities as in the past, 
this year’s session was devoted entirely to 
panel talks and discussions at two levels, 
both on the inclusive subject of “Voca- 
tional Education and Economic Develop- 
ment.” 

One panel group consisted of high school 
and out-of-school boys and girls who are 
taking or who have taken some phases of 
vocational education as a portion of their 
high school work. A second panel was 
comprised of vocational education teachers 
and administrators. 

James L. Patton, Director of the Mayo 
State Vocational School and President of 
the Kentucky Vocational Association, 
opened the meeting with a general intro- 
duction of the program, then turned the 
panel proceedings over to Chairman W. 
Maurice Baker, Head of the Department 
of Distributive and Industrial Education 
at the University of Kentucky. 

Professor Baker, as a prologue to the 
panel discussions, stressed the importance 
of gearing vocational education to every 
indiv idual’s economic progress, stating that 

“if what we teach doesn’t add to the in- 
dividual’s economic advancement, then it 
isn’t vocational education.” 


Mr. Baker then introduced the panel of 
“teen-agers” representing four phases of 
vocational education: Thomas se onl a 
graduate of the Lafayette Vocational 
School who now heads the Radio Repair 
Department of the Sears-Roebuck Com- 
pany in Lexington; Lois Smith, now in her 
fourth year of vocational home economics 
at Lafayette High School and State Presi- 
dent of the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica; George Williams of Nicholasville, for- 
mer State Secretary of the Future Farm- 
ers of America; and James Hicks, a for- 
mer distributive education student at 
Lafayette High School who served as 
president of the local Kentucky Future 
Retailers Association chapter during his 
senior year in school. 


The adult portion of the two-fold forum 
was composed of Harold Binkley, teacher 
of agriculture at Lafayette High School 
and President of the Kentucky Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers Association; Mrs. 
Zylphia Lewis, teacher of home economics 
education at Corbin; C. F. Criley, Princi- 
pal of Owensboro Technical High School; 
Mary Lois Williamson, Director of Home 
Economics Education, Frankfort; Charles 
Crumpton, teacher-trainer in industrial ed- 
ucation at the University of Kentucky and 
E. P. Hilton, Director of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Frankfort—John E. Stanford, As- 
sistant in Vocational Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 


Trade and Industrial Supervisors and Teacher Trainers in session at Austin, Texas 


Texas Workshop on Visual Aids 


The University of Texas’ Industrial and 
Business Training Bureau and the Texas 
State Board for Vocational Education 
played host to the nation’s trade and in- 
dustrial state supervisors and teacher train- 
ers at a special two-week workshop in “The 
Development and Use of Visual Aids” 
which opened in Austin, Monday, Novem- 
ber 7. 

At the request of the Southern Regional 
Conference, the workshop was arranged by 
the U. S. Office of Education, the Texas 
State Board for Vocational Education, and 
the Industrial and Business Training Bu- 
reau of The University of Texas. In 1946 a 
similar workshop was conducted at New 
York under the direction of Gilbert 
Weaver, Supervisor of Industrial Teacher 
Training, the University of the State of 
New York. Plans are to hold next year’s 
workshop at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, under the direction of Dr. 
M. L. Barlow, Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Teacher Training, California State 
Department of Education. The present 
workshop is under the direction of James 
R. D. Eddy, Director of the Industrial and 
Business Training Bureau. 

Objectives of the workshop are to train 
trade and industrial people in analyzing 
and mastering the techniques used in de- 
veloping and using aids, and to study the 
problems of teaching this type of course to 
trade and industrial teachers. The work- 
shop is being conducted from the stand- 
point of the teacher trainer. 

Conducting the workshop are Dr. Bar- 
low of California, Mr. Eddy of Texas, Mr. 
Weaver of New York, and Mr. D. W. Mc- 
Cavick, Director, Visual Instruction Bu- 
reau, Extension Division, The University 
of Texas. 


Arkansas Teachers 
Form New Group 


@ A group of industrial education teach- 
ers of Arkansas met at the State Teachers 
College, Conway, Arkansas, on November 
13, 1949, for the purpose of organizing a 
state association. The State Department 
of Education was represented by Dr. J. J. 
Moreau, Research Specialist in Industrial 
Arts, and J. Marion Adams, Director of the 
Division of Vocational Education. Other 
state leaders present were: E. R. Glazener 
and B. E. Hart, Arkansas A. and M., and 
Fred Graham of the Little Rock Public 
Schools. Faculty members from twenty 
high schools and five state colleges at- 
tended the meeting. The following officers 
were elected: V.N. Hukill, President ; Wil- 
liam Kelso, Vice-President; Jack Kraras, 
Secretary-Treasurer; J. K. Ross, Reporter; 
and W. A. Clark, Chairman of Program 
Committee. 
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Faculty « Libraries 
Laboratories « Physical Plant 
| Graduate School e Climate 
ree Recreational Program 
utdoor Week-end Vacations 


Separate enrollment for either or both terms 
June 12-July 22 AND July 24-August 26 
FOUR-YEARCURRICULUM.B:S. DEGREE 
M.A. AND M.ED.—PLANS A,B,X,Y 
PERSONAL PLANNING FOR DOCTORAL 
CANDIDATES 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS—WIDE RANGE OF 
COURSES 
COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 
VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL COURSES, 
SMITH-HUGHES AND GEORGE-BARDEN 
Combination Programs may include 
Business and Distributive Education 
and Vocational Guidance. 9 quarter- 
credits each term. Possibility of accep- 
tance of 9 Master’s Credits in transfer. 


For complete information write to the 
Dean of the Summer Session 
502 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 














The American Vocational Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to work 
with a group from the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association in estab- 
lishing recommendations for the im- 
provement of automobile mechanics 
instruction nationally. 


The report of this conference, en- 
titled AUTOMOTIVE INSTRUCTION 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY, is now 
available. Its purpose is to show why 
the demand for better trained me- 
chanics has increased, what has been 
accomplished on a national scale in 
meeting this demand, and to suggest 
ways in which local school officials and 
car dealers can cooperate to solve the 
remaining important problems. 


AVA members may obtain copies 
free by mailing the attached form. 


American Vocational Association 
1010 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me ........ free copies of 


AUTOMOTIVE INSTRUCTION IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY. 


SED . cescceaccoscnseeensenseeroceres 
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Perwouals 


Let us know the who, what, where and 
when! Our readers are interested! Send 
personal news to the JOURNAL editorial 
offices at 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 











@ Miss Dorothy Shank, Regional Super- 
visor of the Bureau of Homemaking Edu- 
cation, California State Department of 
Education, retired on October 31, 1949, 
after completing 22 years of successful 
state service. Miss Shank had the honor of 
being the first regional supervisor in the 
Bureau of Homemaking Education. 

* * * 


@ Home economists of note who at- 
tended the 1949 AVA Convention included: 
Margaret Hutchins and Sara Blackwell of Cor- 
nell University, Mildred Sipp of New York 
State College for Teachers at Buffalo, Dr. 
Evelyn Herrington of Syracuse University, 
Dr. Henrietta Fleck of New York State Uni- 
versity, Dr. Helen Judy Bond of Columbia 
University, Mrs. Dora Lewis of New York 
City, Treva Kauffman of the New York State 
Education Department, and Dorothy Lawson, 
Chief of the New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Bureau, who was chairman of the 
home economics section program. 


* * * 


@ Miss Catherine Dicks, State Adviser 
for the New Mexico Association of Future 
Homemakers of America, accompanied 
Miss Anna Lee Martin, National FHA 
Chairman of Publicity. to the FHA Ex- 
ecutive Committee Meeting in Kansas 
City, Missouri, which was held from De- 
cember 3-5. Miss Dicks also attended a 
national committee meeting of the Execu- 
tive Advisers Council of the FHA which 
was held during the 1949 AVA Convention 
in Atlantic City, N. J. 


* * * 


@ Howard B. Gundersen resigned as 
President of the Salt Lake Area Voca- 
tional School, Utah, recently to accept an 
appointment as Supervisor of Training in 
the Utah Copper Division of the Kennecott 
Copper Company. A former State Director 
of Trade and Industrial Education in 
Utah, Mr. Gundersen recently completed 
a 3-month assignment in Germany with 
the Military Government to study and 
advise on Apprentice Training in the oc- 
cupied area. Mr. Gundersen will develop 
supervisory, apprentice and _ personnel 
training programs at the Utah Copper 
Company mines in Bingham Canyon. 


“OLIVER” sisto 


Tool Grinders 


Your students will do better 
work with keen edged plane 
bits, chisels, knives, @te. This 
“Oliver” Tool Grinder has coarse 
and fine oilstones, dry emery 
wheel with toolrest and adjust- 
able tilting toolrest table and 
holder. 


Write for Bulletin 
OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
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Dr. M. D. Mobley, Georgia State Director of Vocational Education, receives the American Forestry 
Association Conservation Award 


@ Miss Frances Champion is Florida’s 
newly appointed State Supervisor of 
Homemaking Education. Miss Champion 
comes to Florida from Georgia where she 
served with the Georgia State Department 
of Education as assistant supervisor of 
homemaking education. She also served 
for two years as assistant national adviser 
to the Future Homemakers of America in 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


@ Carl Nall of Topeka, Kansas, and 
Dave King of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, have organized and are 
operating one of the first courses for shoe 
service owners and employees in the 
United States. This course is sponsored 
by the National Shoe Service Institute, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

* + * 


@ A joint merchant and distributive 
education student dinner was sponsored 
recently by the Carlisle High School, Car- 
lisle, Pa. Vivian Williams, Carlisle’s DE 
coordinator, was in charge of the affair. 
More than 225 persons from central and 
eastern Pennsylvania were in attendance. 

Dr. Lawrence F. Greenberger, Director 
of Personnel Training at the Kaufman 
Department Store in Pittsburgh, Pa., de- 
livered the main address of the evening. 

* * . 


@® The annual state-wide convention of 
the California Busi Education Association 
will be held in San Jose at the Sainte 
Claire Hotel on April 3 and 4, 1950. The 
convention theme will be: ‘Preparing 
California Youth for Business Life.” Mars- 
don Sherman, Chico State College, presi- 
dent of the. group, will serve as chairman 
of the general meeting. Dr. Aubrey A. 
Douglass, Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Teacher Training, California 
State Department of Education, will ad- 
dress the meeting. Informal group lunch- 
eons, a banquet, and a special showing of 
a model business machines room and Jab- 
oratory are included in the plans for this 
event. 





M. D. MOBLEY HONORED 


Dr. M. D. Mobley, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Georgia, was presented 
with the Conservation Award and an AVA 
Life Membership by the American For- 
estry Association at the AFA Convention 
which was held in Akron, Ohio. Dr. Mo- 
bley is the first educator to be honored “in 
recggnition of outstanding service in the 
conservation of American resources of 
land, water, and forests.” The award was 
presented again to Dr. Mobley at a meet- 
ing of the Atlanta, Georgia, Kiwanis Club. 

A Past President of AVA (1945), Dr. 
Mobley was chosen Man of the Year in 
Agriculture by the Progressive Farmer in 
1941. In 1945 he was awarded the Hon- 
orary Degree of Doctor of Laws by Pied- 
mont College. He has edited several 
books which include Swine Production tn 
the South, Beef Cattle Production in the 
South, and Farm Management in the 
South. He has made studies of the voca- 
tional education programs in California, 
South Carolina, and, at the request of the 
War Department, Germany. Under his 
leadership, Georgia was the first state to 
include instruction in forestry jobs as an 
integral part of vocational agriculture. 


Arthur Davis Dean 


Arthur Davis Dean, 77, well-known edu- 
cator and writer, died on November 19th 
at Danbury Hospital, Danbury, Connec- 
ticut. 

A former president of the Eastern Art 
and Manual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Dr. Dean was best known in the 
industrial education field. Hundreds of 
vocational instructors and leaders will re- 
member him as an outstanding teacher. 

As an aide to the U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Dr. Dean assisted in an in- 
vestigation of apprenticeship systems. 

Dr. Dean’s many contributions to voca- 
tional education are in evidence through- 
out the United States. 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
PUBLICATIONS 


A service guide and application which 
lists and describes materials offered by 
The National Safety Council may be se- 
cured without obligation from Wayne P. 
Hughes, Director, School and College Divi- 
sion, National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. The 
Safety Committee of the National Safety 
Council has been developing an annotated 
bibliography of safety teaching aids for 
vocational education which will appear in 
an early issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JourNAL. The School Shop Service Unit 
is another new development of the National 
Safety Council. Schools may subscribe to 
this service at a cost of seven dollars per 
year and in return be supplied with the 
Council’s regularly released publications 
on the subject of shop safety. Service may 
be expanded to include other instructional 
materials to fit local needs. 

* * * 


MISSOURI SPRING CONFERENCE 

A Spring Conference on Industrial Edu- 
cation will be sponsored jointly by the 
Missouri State Department of Education 
and the University of Missouri. The meet- 
ing, which will be held at The University 
of Missouri, will be attended by instruc- 
tors of industrial arts, day trade classes, 
and adult industrial education classes, as 
well as coordinators of diversified occu- 
pations. 

* * a 


Both free and rental films are now avail- 
able from the Princeton Film Center’s 
New York 16mm. Library at 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Special as- 
sistance in planning programs and select- 
ing films is also being supplied by this 
new office to adult and school groups using 
non-theatrical films. Containing loan 


prints of fifteen free titles, the new Prince- | 


ton Library also rents prints of the Prince- 
ton Film Center’s collection of nearly a 
thousand subjects. A free catalog is avail- 
able upon request. 

* * * 


A new sound recording studio on wheels 
is now operated by the Princeton Film 
Center. Designed for film production in 
remote and isolated areas, the custom- 
built sound unit is equipped to provide 
high fidelity recording on film, disk or 
tape without dependence on _ outside 
sources of any description. Currently in 
use in the interior of Venezuela, this unit 
enables the Princeton Film Center’s crew 
to make high fidelity sound recordings in 
remote areas where transportation itself 
would constitute a major problem. 





PHOTO BY CAROLYN WILLIAMS, ATLANTA, GA. 


Distributive Education Leaders at Atlantic City; 
|. to r.: Miss Louise Bernard, Virginia State Su- 


; pervisor of DE; John B. Pope, Specialist in Adult 


Education, U. S$. Office of Education; and Mrs. 
Alice F. Pipkin, Georgia Assistant State Super- 
visor of DE 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS SCHOLARSHIP 


@ Miami University alumni and friends 
will honor and perpetuate the work of the 
late Dr. Fred C. Whitcomb through an In- 
dustrial Arts Education Scholarship in his 
name. The Miami University Board of 
Trustees has also expressed its apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Whitcomb’s services to educa- 
tion through naming the Industrial Arts 
Education building on Miami’s campus in 
his honor. Nelson L. Burbank, 5735 Win- 
trop Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio, is Chair- 
man of the Fred Campbell Whitcomb 
Memorial Scholarship in Industrial Arts 
Education Committee. 


“Selling as a Career” 
ESSAY CONTEST 


The National Sales Executives, 49th St., 
and Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
has announced its third annual “Selling as 
a Career” essay contest. First prize stu- 
dent winner will receive $1,000 plus a 3- 
day trip to Detroit, Michigan. Second 
prize is $250, and the third prize is $100. 
An additional award of $100 and a free 
trip to Detroit will go to the coordinator 
who sponsors the prize winning student. 
Inquiries should be directed to the Na- 
tional Sales Executives New York office. 











PrintING¢ touches life at so many points! Into whatever vocation 


the boy or girl grows, a knowledge of printing is fundamental. 


Besides, a graphic arts course often enables a student to discover 
and give direction to his natural talents. This may lead him into 
the printing industry itself, which includes four out of the ten 
highest paid crafts. Or it may inspire him to seek self expression 


in fields where familiarity with and appreciation of the principles 


“MERCHANT 


PRINTER 
WRITER 
CHIEF” 


of printing are invaluable assets. 


ATF, with its long-established and richly-experienced Department 
of Education, is ready at all times to consult with school officials on 


printing departments and their important place in today’s curricula. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Department of Education 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


List of Publications January, 1950 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION — , 

The first bibliography of studies on the graduate level in industrial 
arts education, vocational industrial education, and technical education. 
An invaluable source of information for teacher trainers and ad- 
ministrators. 160 pages, 1949. $1.00. 


SERVICE AREAS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS ; 

A most valuable piece of reference material for persons contemplating 
the expansion of their vocational program. Gives complete information 
on procedure of establishing area vocational schools and describes 
types of area vocational programs now in operation. 36 pages, 
1949. $.25. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH STUDY IN 
VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 

A helpful and stimulating compilation of research topics important to 
the future of vocational education. Includes general questions and 
specialized problems in the several fields of vocational education. 
Mimeographed, 22 pages, 1949. $.25. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SATISFACTIONS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS TEACHERS 

Results of a nation-wide study to determine the reasons why women 
remain in or leave the teaching profession, including effects of teaching 
load, salary, community and school conditions, and family responsibili- 
ties. 96 pages, 1948. $.50. . 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

A manual to aid the teacher in evaluating and strengthening his 
course of study and to help the administrator in understanding the 
genuine and distinctive values of industrial arts activities. 96 pages, 
revised 1946. Single copies, $.25: 5 or more, $.20. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
EDUCATION 


Suggested qualifications and duties for a state supervisor of industrial 
arts, issued to encourage the adoption of uniform objectives, policies, 
and practices leading to the most effective kind of industrial arts 
education. 12 pages, 1946. Free. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 

An informative monthly magazine—the official organ of the AVA— 
aimed at keeping educators in touch with developments in the field of 
vocational clection. $2.00 subscription price: free to members. 


SERVICE LEAFLETS 

Circulars describing the services and contributions of the AVA and 
the several sections of the organization—Agricultural Education, Trade 
and Industrial Education, Vocational Guidance, Industrial Arts, and 
Home Economics Education. Free. 


The order blank below is attached for your convenience. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 

1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 

Please send me the following publications. 

Studies in Industrial Education. _——Improving Instruction in Indus- 
$1.00 trial Arts. Single copies $.25; 
Service Areas for Vocational 5 or more $.20 

Schools. $.25 State Supervision of Industrial 
Suggested Problems for Research Arts. Free 

Study. $.25 ——American Vocational Journal. 
Factors Affecting the Satisfactions $2.00 




















of Home Economics Teachers. Set of Service Leaflets. Free 
$.50 
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Midcentury White House Conference 
- on Children and Youth 


President Truman has appointed 52 
prominent citizens to the national commit- 
tee for the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth to be held 
in the latter part of 1950. Selected pri- 
marily for their ability to contribute knowl- 
edge, experience, and leadership to the 
effort to improve the well being of our 
nation’s children, the committee and the ff 
staff working with it will provide a means J 
of pooling information and recommenda. f 
tions leading to future action in behalf of 
the nation’s children. The Midcentury 
White House Conference in 1950 will be 
the fifth such to be held under the auspices 
of the President of the United States. The 
first, in 1909, was called by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, and its work stimu- 
lated the creation of the children’s bureau 
in the federal government. The conference 
in 1919, called by President Woodrow Wil- 
son, formulated child-welfare stimulus and 
did much to bring about child-welfare leg- 
islation. The third conference, held in 
1930 at the call of President Herbert 
Hoover, produced the most comprehensive 
statement of the needs of children ever 
assembled in one set of documents. In 
1940, the conference, called by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, surveyed funda- 
mental principles involved in the well- 
being of children in our developing democ- 
racy. 
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The 1950 conference will be under the 
chairmanship of Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator, and will include 
such persons as Dr. Lyman Bryson, James 


Carey, Agnes E. Meyer, Walter Reuther, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and Gerard 
Swope. 


THESE “GUESTS” ARE EXPENSIVE! 


American farmers, and urbanites, too, 
today are confronted with one of the great- 
est menaces known to mankind—rats. 


Total rat population on the nation’s 
farms is estimated at 60,000,000, or twice 
the human farm population. Adding to 
the 60,000,000 rats on farms, the 34,000,000 
rats in non-farm country residences and in 
towns of less than 10,000 population and 
the 29,000,000 rats in cities of 10,000 and 
over, the estimated grand total rat popu- 
lation in the United States is about 140- 
000,000 or, approximately that of the hu- 
man population. 

Annually, rats are responsible for $2,000, 
000,000 worth of damage in the nation of 
which approximately 50 per cent is in food 
supplies. Government estimates show that 
each year these rats destroy or contami- 
nate 200,000,000 bushels of grain, which is 
the equivalent of 315 loaves of bread per 
family, and tons of other foods. 





APPRENTICE TRAINING AT CICERO 


J. Sterling Morton Township High 
School of Cicero, Illinois, is cooperating 
with the General Motors Electromotive 
Plant at La Grange in offering related in- 
struction to the apprentices employed at 
GM. Classes are held once a week at the 
school, on company time. The program 
is an outgrowth of the training formerly 
organized as a veteran training program. 
The training division of General Motor 
and the vocational department of J. Ster- 
ling Morton developed cooperatively the 
program of study. 
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J AGRICULTURE 


The Grange, by Charles M. Gardner. The 
National Grange, Washington, D. C., 
1949. 531 pages, $3.50. 

Here is the story of 80 years of accom- 
plishment by America’s oldest farm organ- 
ation and the only farm fraternity in the 
world. Starting with the origin of The 
Grange in 1867, the history of this organ- 
ization is traced through the years. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Business Education Annual Directory, 
1949-60. State of Illinois Board for 
Vocational Education, Springfield, IIl., 
1949. 54 pages. 

This is a listing of all the business edu- 
cation personnel in the State of Illinois. 


How to Organize and Operate a Small Busi- 
ness, by Pearce C. Kelley and Kenneth 
Lawyer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1949. 803 
pages; text edition (sold only to schools), 
$5.00; regular edition, $6.65. 

This text offers the student a guide to 
fundamental needs, problems, and oppor- 
tunities in all basic fields of small business. 
Retail, wholesale, manufacture and service 
enterprises are studied in sequence. 


Careers in Retail Business Ownership, by 
Robert Shosteck and Max F. Baer. B'nai 
Brith Vocational Service Bureau, 1746 M 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1949. 347 
pages, 19 cents. 

This overall picture of retailing is avail- 
able to public and school libraries at the 
cost of postage and packing only through 
the generosity of an anonymous donor who 
is interested in stimulating small business 
enterprises. Thirty-five different retail 
fields are described. 


Retail Merchandising Conferences, by 
Earl H. Kieselhorst, Business Education 
Publication No. 40. California State De- 
partment of Education, Commission for 
Vocational Education, Bureau of Business 
Education, Sacramento, California, 1948. 
53 pages. 

This manual presents an outline of the 
instructional material and the procedures 
being used in Retail Merchandising Con- 
ferences in California. It is hoped that 
this presentation will be of value to all 
those who are interested in this area of 
business training. 


GENERAL 


Handbook of Life Insurance, by R. Wil- 
fred Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels. Edu- 
cational Division, Institute of Life In- 
surance, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 77 pages, 10 cents., 

This is a brief text primarily designed 
for the use of life insurance study units in 
senior high schools. Various types of pol- 
icies are explained, and information on 
how to buy life insurance is included. 


1949-50 Listing of Literature and Films. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y., 
1949. Free. 


All printed and visual materials offered 


FEBRUARY, 1950 





in this listing are available without charge 
for educational use. More than a score 
of research studies are included. 


1949-50 Catalogue of Teaching Aids. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y., 
1949. Free. 

Booklets, leaflets, posters and films are 
included in this listing of free aids for 
teachers. 


How to Talk More Effectively, by Jean 
Bordeaux. American Technical Society, 
860 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Illinois, 1949. 
228, pages, $2.75. 

Adults who are required to speak before 


groups will find points of interest in this 

book which is designed for their use. 

On the Relations between Canada and the 
United States, The Right Honorable 
Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister of 
Canada. Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y., 1949. 24 pages. 

No. 4 of RPI’s 48th Volume of Bulletins 
(1949) includes in full The Right Honor- 
able St. Laurent’s address at the proceed- 
ings of the final convocation in commemo- 
ration of the 125th anniversary of the In- 
stitute. It also contains RPI’s President 
Livingston W. Houston’s address and that 
of Dr. Francis T. Spaulding, New York 
State Commissioner of Education. 

Textbook Publication for Educators. 
The Exposition Press, 253 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1949. 32 pages, free. 

For the benefit of teachers who are writ- 
ing textbooks, this illustrated booklet dis- 
cusses the problems of publishing from 
both the writer’s and publisher’s view- 


points. Special attention is given to books 
with restricted audience appeal. 





Georgians registering for the AVA 1949 Convention include P. E. Babcock (extreme right), Atlanta 
and Fulton County Director of Vocational Education; and Dr. M. D. Mobley, Georgia State Director 


1 Ed ot 


of Vocati 





Extending greetings are AVA 1949 President E. L. Williams, and L. H. 


Dennis, AVA Executive Secretary. Mrs. K. McAllister of the Atlantic City Convention Bureau is 
signing them in 





PHOTO BY CAROLYN WILLIAMS, ATLANTA, GA. 

Distributive Education officers in executive session at the Atlantic City Convention; I. to r.: James 

A. Dorsey, Connecticut; Mildred C. Cassidy, Wyoming; K. Otto Logan, Washington; T. Carl Brown, 

North Carolina; M. A. Browning, Texas; Donovan R. Armstrong, Lovisiana; and W. R. Blackler, 
California 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


The Woman's Fix-It Book, by Arthur 
Symons. Greenberg, Publisher, New 
York, N. Y., 1949. 246 pages, $2.95. 
Basic explanations of simple tools and 

their use form the background of this 

book which goes into home repair jobs, 
paint, paper hanging, the family automo- 

bile, the lawn, and the garden, from a 

woman’s standpoint. 


INDUSTRIAL 


a Geometry, by Earle F. Watts 
and John T. Rule. Prentice-Hall, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1949. 
Text edition, $3.00; regular edition, $4.00. 
About one-fifth of this text is taken up 

with problems such as the student will en- 
counter in actual technical or engineering 
work such as drawing shadows, the use of 
orthographic projecting in making pictorial 
drawings, developing the shape of boiler 
uptakes, etc. Ten fundamental problems, 
in terms of which more complicated prob- 
lems may be solved, are stressed. 


Problems in Descriptive Geometry, by 
Watts and Goodrich. Prentice Hall, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1949. 
Text edition, $2.00; regular edition, $2.70. 
These worksheets, prepared for use with 

Descriptive Geometry, provide 150 prob- 

lems on 64 plates. Keyed to the text, the 

problems have been planned for adequate 
presentation on the sheets which are used. 

Stereographic Projection Slides, also 

planned for use with this text, may be se- 

cured from The Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


_MACHINING 
OF METAL 


By Robert E. Smith 


REVISED 1949. Clear, 

easy-to-understand 
instruction on the op- 
eration and care of the 
drill press, engine 
lathe, shaper, milling 
machine, tool grinder, 
universal grinder and 
power hack saw. Many 
illustrations show prop- 











er use of tools, position 
of operator and safety 
precautions. Units on 


how to sharpen the various tools and a good 
section on cutting gears, both bevel and 


spur. Several excellent projects. Cloth cover. 
224 pages. $3.50. Send for approval copy. 
Clip this. 


Metalwork, Technology and Practice 
by O. A. Ludwig 

Complete textbook on metalwork—hand 
and machine. 400 pages, 662 illustra- 
tions. $4. 

Machine Shop Projects by Roy E. Knight 
25 usable projects presented in blueprint 
form as well as 25 suggested projects. $1. 


Engine Lathe Operations 
by Whipple & Baudek 


A working manual for beginners. 
trated in detail. $1.60. 


Illus- 
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Dept. 5, Market and Center Sts., Bloomington, Ill. 





Welfare Collective wn in Action, 
by Morris Sackman. New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 9. 
49 pages, single copies to New York State 
residents, free; bulk orders and out-of- 
state orders, 15 cents handling charge. 

Cornell University’s Research Bulletin 
No. 3, this is a study of the health and 
welfare fund of the joint board, Dress and 
Waistmakers’ Union of New York City 
and vicinity. 


Steam Power Plants, by Philip J. Potter. 
The Ronald Press Company, New York, 
N. Y., 1949. 503 pages, $6.50. 

A volume of a series in mechanical engi- 
neering which is edited by Burgess H. Jen- 
nings, this text places emphasis on the 
fundamental principles of fluid flow, heat 
transfer, etc., rather than on the deserip- 
tion of a large range of power-plant equip- 
ment. 


How to Runa Lathe. South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend 22, Indiana, 1949. 
128 pages. 

This 49th edition is designed to aid the 
beginner in securing a better understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of the operation 
of a modern screw cutting engine lathe. 


Shop Safety Education, by J. James Jehring 
and Frederick gr Delmar Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Albany 1, N. Y., 1949. 336 
pages, $2. 55 (paper cov beat $3.30 (cloth 
bound). 

Prepared for use in school shops, this 
carefully organized text deals with acci- 
dent-prevention training in the shop, the 
home, and on the farm. Tested safety 
techniques are set forth in detail for use 
by shop teachers. 


4-H Electric Program. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1949. 
32 pages, 5 cents. 

Suggestions for electrical demonstrations 
are given under various headings in this 
pamphlet. Lighting in the home, motors, 
electricity in the workshop, wiring, and 
welding are included. 


The Pipe Fitters’ Trade. The University 
of Texas in Cooperation with the Texas 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Austin, Texas, 1949. 150 pages, $1.75. 
The 34 assignment, information, and in- 

structor guide sheets for first-year appren- 

tices included in this handbook are based 
upon an analysis of the Pipe Fitters Trade 
prepared with the assistance of members 
of the Pipe Fitters’ Union of Beaumont, 
Texas. Answer sheets are available. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Diploma Engrossing, by Ralph A. Loomis. 
The Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria 
3, Illinois, 1949. $1.50. 

The craftsman’s complete range of 
strokes that must be mastered for Old 
English letterings are shown in this text, 
broken down into units and assembled into 
letters of the alphabet. Examples of fin- 
ished diplomas and scrolls are included. 


Applied Course for Student Printers, by 
Merle A. Clark. The Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, 
Illinois, 1949. $2.40. 

A few of the outstanding features of this 
looseleaf workbook are as follows: 95 work- 
sheets, suggested course plan, student proj- 
ects, special information sheets, suggested 
combination proof grade sheets, and book- 
let problems. 


Leather Braiding, by Bruce Grand. Cor- 
nell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Mary- 
land, 1949. 192 pages, $3.00. 


Eighty-one full page drawings with 
facing page directions are featured in this 
book to make leather braiding simple to 
learn. A 3,000-word introductory article, 
“The Romance of Leather,” is included. 


Square Knot Handicraft Guide, by Raoul 
Graumont and Elmer Wenstrom. Cor- 
nell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Mary- 
land, 1949. 212 pages, $3.50. 


Square knotting is the art of tying knots 
in cord, in patterns, to produce beautiful 
and useful articles of lasting quality. It 
is the purpose of this book to instruct in- 
terested individuals in this craft. 


Ornamental Tin Craft, by Chris H. Grone- 
man. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1949. 152 pages, 
$3.00. 


In this explanation of the processes in- 
volved in ornamental tin craft, cutting and 
preparing stock, building up stock for 
transferring and laying out patterns, 
cutting and piercing, filling and dressing 
edges, forming, decorating surfaces, solder- 
ing, copperplating, and finishing are dis- 
cussed. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, by 
S. Norman Feingold. Bellman Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 83 Newbury St. 
Boston 16, Mass., 1949. 254 pages, $6.00. 


Here is a directory for use in connection 
with guidance activities as well as for in- 
dividual reference. It contains complete 
information on thousands of student aids 
and contains a section devoted to “Planning 
Your Career.” 


Counselor Training and Related Areas, by 
Emery Gilbert Kennedy. Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
1949. 29 pages, free. 


Here is an analysis of the needs and the 
opportunities for service in the field of 
counselor training. Suggested curricula and 
a description of the courses offered at 
Kansas State Teachers College are fea- 
tured. Requests for copies should be di- 
rected to the attention of the Guidance 
Bureau. 
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Better start 
doing this to part of 
your money 


You KNow how money is! 


Today it’s in your hand, and the 
next day it isn’t! 





A lot of people, however, have 
found an excellent way to make 
certain they will have money when 
they need it most. 


They salt away part of their pay 
each week in U.S. Savings Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan 
where they work. 


They know that saving this way 
assures them of the money for a 
down payment on a new home...a 
: new car... or retirement when the 
1d the a time comes. 
~ < 3 , Furthermore, in ten years they get 


wig he: back $4 for every $3 invested in 


be di- — Meme U.S. Savings Bonds. 


idance 


‘ansas, 


Why don’t YOU start saving money 
| 2 regularly and automatically where 

“ . you work, or at your bank through 
1h \e" the Bond-A-Month Plan? 


Automatic saving is 
sure saving — 


U.S. Savings Bonds 

















